Europe  sends  back  £500m 


Huge  underspend 
boosts  tax  hopes 


JohrtPilimrlnBniHMb 
and  Larvy  IKott 


THE  Government's 
beleaguered 
Euro- enthusiasts 
received  a much- 
needed  boost  last 
night  when  Brus- 
sels revealed  that  a massive 


underspend  last  year  will 
allow  it  to  pay  back  more 
than  £600  million  into  Trea- 
sury coffers. 

The  windfall  — part  of  a 
£7  billion  repayment  to  all  16 
European  Union  members  — 
-will  swell  the  Government’s 
finances  and  help  cushion 
spending  departments  from 
reductions  deemed  necessary 


to  ensure  pre-election  budget 
tax  cuts. 

While  the  European  Com- 
mission decision  will  make  it 
easier  for  Germany  and 
France  to  achieve  the  tough 
conditions  for  monetary 
union,  It  will  also  allow  the 
Chancellor,  Kenneth  Clarke  1 
— the  Cabinet's  leading  pro- 
European  — to  mount  a 
counter-offensive  against  the  I 
increasingly  vocal  Euro-scep- , 
tic  wing  of  his  party, 

The  repayment  will  of&et  at 
least  half  the  £1  billion  cost 
this  year  of  culling  cattle  after 
the  BSE  scare,  and  will  be  ex- 
ploited to  dampen  anti-Euro- 
pean sentiment  following  this 


week's  resignation  of  the 
Treasury  Minister,  David 
Heathcoat-Amory. 

Although  Britain  was  at 
one  time  the  second-largest 
. net  contributor  to  the  EU  bud- 
get, it  is  now  one  of  the  small- 
est, partly  because  Britain  Is 
one  of  the  poorest  countries 
intbeEU. 

The  decision  by  Brussels  to 
repay  about  10  per  cent  of  the  I 
annual  EU  budget  could  be  | 
followed  by  a former  bonanza 
next  year  if,  as  expected,  the 
EU  continues  to  spend  well 
below  its  permitted  ceiling. 

The  underspend  reflects 
reforms  in  the  Common  Agri- 
cultural Policy,  and  the  vir- 


tual disappearance  of 
Europe's  food,  surpluses.  In 
addition,  economic  aid  to 
eastern  Europe  and  the  for- 
mer Soviet  Union  has  been 
less  than  forecast 

Spending  on  tlm  poorer  EU 
regions  has  also  declined,  be- 
cause governments  have  not 
been  able  to  match  EU  fund- 
ing. Although  unspent  money 
has  been  returned  in  past 
years,  the  underspend  last 
year  was  much  bigger  than  in 
any  previous  year. 

Germany  and  France  — by 
for  the  largest  net  contribu- 
tors to  the  EU  budget  — will 
gain  most  from  the  repay- 
ment of  EU  fluids. 


"Both  governments  want 
every  cent  saved  in  Brussels 
returned  to  them,"  a Commis- 
sion official  said  yesterday. 
"Ibis  repayment  could  make 
a significant  contribution  to 
EU  governments  trying  to 
meat  the  Maastricht  treaty; 
criteria  on  lower  budget  deft- ! 
cits  next  year  to  ensure  they 
can  Join  the  move  to  a single , 
European  currency  in  1999.  | 

Usually,  Germany  and  Brit- 
ain are  in  a minority  whan 
pushing  for  budget  reduc- 
tions. This  year  they  have 
bom  Joined  by  other  EU 
countries  anxious  to  show 
they  win  be  able  to  reduce 
their  budget  deficits  suffi- 


ciently next  year  to  qualify 
whan  the  Selection,  for  the 
single  currency  is  made  early 
in  1988. 

"The  simple  truth  is  that 
everyone's  top  priority  now  is 
to  be  in  shape  for  monetary 
union,  and  this  is  showing  up 
in  the  debate  about  European 
Union  spending,”  a senior 
German  diplomat  said.  “We 
may  have  to  go  through  this  , 
budget  trauma  for  a year  or 
two  before  we  can  look  again 
at  longer-term  spending  plans  , 
for  the  European  Union.” 

Confirmation  of  the  bigi 
repayment  came  as  EU  bud- 1 
get  ministers  debated  the  1996  I 
budget  Although  -the  Com- ! 


mission  has  proposed  an 
overall  3 per  cent  increase  in 
spending  for  1997,  most  EU 
governments  are  insisting  on 
q freeze  in  the  £65  billion  bud- 
get. 

A freeze  could  mean  severe 
cutbacks  in  promised  spend- 
ing on  social  policy,  energy 
development,  consumer  pro- 
tection, the  environment  and 
development  aid.  Any  such 
reductions  are  certain  to  be 
opposed  by  European  Parlia- 
ment members,  although  gov- 
ernments say  expenditure 
levels  will  hardly  be  affected 
precisely  because  spending 
remains  well  below  levels  set 
in  the  budget 
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“ voters,  many  MPs  may  judge 
rSrjsSr,  the  move  prudent 

Foamai  Maw  Two  days  ago.  she  walked 

out  of  a Hve  TV  interview 

TONY.  BLAIR  last  night  when  she  was  asked  about 
tightened  his  white-  Labour's  attltnde  to  the  Lon- 
knuckled  grip  on  don  Underground  strike.  She 
Labour’s  shadow  cab-  said  she  was  there  to  talk 
inet  when  he  Ignored  the  col-  about  another  topic.  The  a£H- 
lecttve  verdict  of  backbench  cial  line  last  night  was  that 
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ONY  BLAIR  last  night 


MPs  an  their  performance  Jn  tberaJTprivatl 
order  to  manoeuvre  follow-  had  now  been 
modernisers  -into  key  posb-  Ms*  Short  cap! 
tiom  and  push  *-  Mtwfngar?  pBSMwtof'ft 


Clare  Short,  out  of  thefthe  laader^llkte  and  admlres 
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Airline  fined  £1 50,000 
over  near-disaster 


Keith  Huper 
Transport  Miter 


AN  AIRLINE  wm  yea- 1 
terday  fined  £160,000, 
With  ££5,000  costs, 
after  pleading,  guilty 
to  negligently  endangering 
life  following  a lapse  in  main- 
tenance procedures  which 
could  have  kniafl  1B8  holiday- 
makers an  one  ofitsjete 
The  case  'against  British 
Midland  was  fhie  first  prate 
cutfon'  frgwtnkr  a sc&eduMd< 
Airlina  by  tea  Civil  Aviation 

It  arore  after  the  c reteof  a 
British  Midlands  Boeing  747, 
bound  for  Lonzarote  in  Febru- 
ary of  last  year,  was  forced  to- 
mate  sin  emergency  landing, 
at  Lutonwithin  minutes  of 
take-off  when  both  engines  at 
most  lost  their  oil. 

At  Luton  crown  court, 
Judge  Daniel  Rodwell  said  he 
was  impnatof  the  high  penal- 
ty not  only  as  a punishment 
for  “crimipal  lapses,"  but  to 
‘‘make  clear  to  the  hwhytey 
that  any  cutting  of  corners  Is 
simply  not  worth  thB  candle/’  . 

The  oil  leak  had  bean 
caused  by  “a  crass  act  of  neg- 
ligence" by  a fitter  who  had 
foiled  to  replace  engine  cov- 
ers after  mam  tarmncs  checks. 

Ah  engineering  supervisor 
then  compounded  foe  mror 
fay  foiling  to  run  the  eiigfoes 
after  the  test 

The  man,  who  were  not 
named  In  court,  ware  said  to 


limelight 

As  Ms  Short  .was  demoted 
from  the  high-profile  trans- 


her.  V " ' ' 

The  one  counter-cyclical 
shift  in  the  Labour  leader's 


part  portfolio  to  overseas  de-  limited  reshuffle  was.  promo- 
velopment  — despite  her  tion  of  a leftwing  ex-minister, 
strong  third  place  showing  in  Michael  Meacber,  to  handle 
Wednesday’s  “quickie"  the  fashionable  Issue  of  envi- 
shadow  elections  — two  key  ronmantal  protection,  leaving 
Blairites,  Harriet  Harman  David  Blunkett  in  sole  aharge 
and  Chris  Smith,  swopped  of  education  and  employment, 
briafe,  Ms  Hannan  taking  on.  and  Frank  Dobson  with  other 
social  Bemirliy,  and  Mr  Smith  environmental  issues,  plus 


health. 

It  prompted  some  MPS  to 


London. 
4 There 


claim  that  Mr  Smith  had  paid  changes  >at  elected  shadow 
the  price  of  his  defence  of  cabinet  level 


rfiiid  benefit  and  other  as- 
pects of  universal  social  secu- 
rity entitlements  from  -Got* 


But  soma  backbench  eye- 
brows were  raised,  at  Mr 
Blair's  appointxhetrt  of  Alis- 


don  Brown's  desire  to -target  talr  Darling,  one  of  the 
some-  payments  in  favour  of  shadow  cabinet  runners-up 
the  poorest.  The  leader’s  who  did- not  stand  this  week 
office  said  tba  change  was  to  at  tha  laadmahip's  behest 
allow  both  MPsto  develop  the  — to  be  Shadow  thief  secre- 
cam  pal  going  dimension  of  tary  in.  Mr  Brown's  team. 


their  new  posts. 


The  air  afTony'a  favour- 


There  was  no  immediate  ites  getting  promotion,”  as 
confirmation  that  Ms  Short,  one  senior  MP:  pat  U,  was 
whose  candour  on  TV  had  reinforced  by  the  switch  from’ 
maHp  Her  a target  of  Tory  Treasury  teamfotrensport  of 
Fleet  Street,  gpesct  much  of  another-  tmelectad  loyalist, 
the  day  trying  tohang  on  to  Andrew  Smith,  MP  for  Oxford 
transport.  But  she  ended  it  East 
with  what  looked  like  a cunso-  Another  patronage  appolnt- 
lattonprtce,  membership- of  a meat  which  teckbsnchers 
new  committee  an  the  serial-  promised  to  “watch  very  care- 
tive  topic  of  weMbreto^mnk,  was  that  frf  the  maver- 

chaired  by  Mr  Blair  himself  lck  welfare  -expert  Frank 
"Glare’s  been  stitched  up."  Field,  - dbtairman  of  the  . all-, 
complained  one  MP.  - party Gamma*  .soda!.  seen- 

"But  others  wte-rrecatea-  jrtty  sfi^oom 
col  icy  . wranglte"^*o^0®i  ■Blair’S'  work-to*  , 

Labour’s  response  to  tethpri-j  "Nfr  Blhnketttahil'  Mr  Brown 
vatisation.  argued  "she  was  will  also  be  members, 
in  the  wrong  Job.  too  techzfi-  Ms  Eformap  had  -cam- 
«d  for  a broad-brush  operator  paignw£on  W 
like  Clare.  She" will  do  Wi&at  .ter  jrttt'Jn  he 
overseas  development'  VTfie  wan  no  sign 
nost  was  held  by  Joan  Lector  .teeted;tD  te  . ir 
until  she  stepped  down  for  her  lBthplace  o 
health  reasons.  ■ . ) shadow  mecton: 

Given  Ms  Short's  remarks-  -w  about  tl 
on  tax,  the  need  for  a debate  secondary  schex 
□n  legalising  cannabis  and.  ...■  i . 
other  issues,  more  alarming  . Oonfcm  teeism  Wwiilwi, 
to  spin  doctors  than  to  - 

dare’s  shortcoming* 


□ 1988:  Resigns  from  Kite 
Sick’s  front 

labour's  support  rar  tffl 
Prevention  of  Terrorism.. 

^991:  Resigns  aa  social 
security  spokeswoman  over 

g^^^nsport. 

spokeswoman,  antago^^B 

tefldjw-iihio  with  demand  on. 


TV  ’for  review  ofcarawbis 
ItekdaHan  - - -.  • 

□ April.  199ft:  Bkwn^a.hble 

that  middle^lhcomBiparners 
stuh  as  hars^.  tenld  pay 

more  tax  V r!-?  • .1 

□ jtdy  1996:.  Waflss  out  of 
TV 


WEL  Portillo,  the  De- 
i Secretary,  hailed  a 
deal  for  new  defence 
3a  faning  it  . secured 

el  was  brokered  by 
Hesetttoe,  the  Deo* 
e Minister,  who  me 
atwoen  Mr  Portillo 
ancellor  Kenneth 
ho  was  reluctant  to 
uch  a large  earn.  1 

ul  Trade  and  Indus* 
ataxy,  and  Michael 
tile  Scottish  Secre- 
sed  to  sacrifice  jobs 
lab  marginals  for 
racial  English  seats. 


have  bean  dismissed.  The 
Judge  said:  "It  is  only 
through  the  vigilance  and 
■fctil  of  the  pilot  and  his  crew 
that  the  dramatic  sudden  loss 
of  oil  pressure  was  noticed 
and  the  aircraft  was  able  to 
land  safely  at  Luton. 

"Had  they  not  noticed,  the 
angina  would  very  shortly 
after  have,  if  not  seized,  then 
suffered  such  a dramatic  loss 
of  power  that  the  aircraft 
would  have  crashed,  with  a 
high  probability  of  killing 

-main* 

twfoed  that  .the  failures  of  the . 
fitter  rand  the  engineer  had 
been  “unforBeeable.”  It  ted 
argued  in  mitigation  that  BM 
had  done  everything  possible 
since  foe  incident  to  comply  I 


But  the  judge  said  that  Biffs 
actions  since  the  incident  did 
not  change  its  earlier  failures. 

The  air  accidents  investiga- 
tion branch  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transport  congratu- 
lated the  aircraft’s  crew.  In  a 
report  published  yesterday,  it 
said  that  throughout  the 
emergency  they  had  "coped 
exceptionally  well  with  an  un- 
usual and  potentially  cata- 
strophic emergency.'’ 

BM'a  deputy  chairman, , 
John  Wolfe,  later  said  that  the 


company  accepted  the  court's 
findings.  Since  the  Incident, 
two  senior  managers  had  left 
the  company  and  three  new 
managers  had  been  taken  on 
as  part  of  the  restructuring  of 
the  engineering  division. 

Hie  pilot  of  the  Boeing. 
Barney  Relchman,  aged  43, 
who  has  16  years’  experience 
at  BM,  said  at  a press  confer- 
ence last  night:  **We  needed  to 
get  the  aircraft  down  as  soon 
as  we  could." 

His  first  action  ted  been  to 
plan  a diversion  with  the  help 
of  air  traffic  control  by  bring- 
ing the  airport  Into  Luton. 

"Once  I got  that  under  way, 
we  were  able  to  consider  what 
we  were  up  against  Things 
unfolded  after  that  which  con- 
firmed that  we  were  up 
against  this  oil  problem.” 

This  is  the  second  incident 
in  a year  involving  a BM  air- 
craft Last  January,  a Fokker 
70  plane  overshot  the  runway 
at  East  Midlands  airport, 
near  Nottingham,  with  67  pas- 
sengers on  board.  Nobody 
was  hurt,  and  the  plane 
halted  70  yards  off  the 
airstrip. 

Close  to  the  seme  airport  in 
1968,  a BM  Boeing  747  crashed 
on  the  Ml  at  Kegworth  in 
Leicestershire,  killing  47 
people. 
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£4bn  weapons  deal  brings  peace  to  warring  Cabinet  and  promises  jobs  and  ..  |.|i 

Heseltine  ends  MoD  fig"1 
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Yorkshire:  all 
wind,  no  water 


Martin  Wainwright 


THE  yellow-grass  county 
erf  Yorkshire  may  be 
chronically  short  of 
water,  but  no  such  problem 
applies  to  wind.  Huffing,  puff- 
ing and  — well,  there  is  no 
polite  alternative  word  to  flat- 
ulence — almost  lifted  York- 
shire Water's  annual  meeting 
yesterday  off  the  ground. 

It  was  hot  air  too,  to  the 
extent  that  some  observers 
blamed  the  howling  fire 
alarms  which  had  everyone 
scooting  into  the  sunshine 
after  four  hours,  on  a protest 
from  Scarborough  tetchy 
enough  to  trigger  the  Harro- 
gate conference  hall  sensors. 
Another  shareholder  bran- 
dished a milk  bottle  of  water 


exuremeiiL  ouu  

want  the  board  members  to 
tell  me,  one  by  one.  whether 

they  would  swim  in  this.” 

The  bottle  was  far  too  small 
to  contain  even  the  slenderest 
director.  Patricia  Marsh;  but 
worse  was  to  come,  especially 
for  the  meeting’s  hard-work- 
ing interpreter  for  the  deaf. 

His  face  worked  harder  than 

his  fingers  as  he  ran  through 

the  gestures,  or  alternatives, 
for“tosser”  and  ''wanker”  — 
gom-i  of  eloquence  from  a 
Glaswegian  Yorkshireman, 
Andrew  Gibson. 

“You  will  remember  my 
name,"  said  Mr  Gibson,  who 
had  the  White  Rose  superzeal 
more  usually  found  in  con- 
verts than  the  true-born. 

The  name  more  likely  to  be 

remembered  from  the  epic 
proceedings — at  least  twice 
the  usual  length  for  big  AG Ms 
— is  Brandon  Gough,  the 
firm’s  new  part-time  chair- 
man who  had  been  billed  as 
Shareholders’  Victim  Number 
One.  Why  does  he  live  in 

Kent?  Why  is  he  working  only 
two  days  a week  ami — much 
worse— only  one  in  York- 
shire? Why  is  he  being  paid 
£120,000? Everyone  was  lies- 
rng  their  lips.  ' ^ , 

But  helped  by  the  whacky 
overkill  of  some  of  the  protest- 


First  night 


ing  shareholders,  Mr  Gough 

began  to  answer  the  last  ques- 
tion by  the  way  he  dealt  with 
the  first  two.  His  magic  mo- 
ment came  when  YVTs  tor- 
mentor Ann  Simpson  from 
Pirc,  the  influential  invest- 
ment consultant  which  bad- 
fairyed  the  AGM  by  attacking 
“Part-timer  Gough”  earlier 
tins  week,  rose  to  expand  on 
the  point 

However  brilliant,  how 
could  Gough  hope  to  rescue 
the  film’s  battered  reputa- 
Hon,  she  asked,  when  his  work 
on  three  other  company 
boards  and  as  chairman  of  two 
major  quangos  left  him  only 
two  days  a week?  The  chair- 
man replied  that  he  would 
manage,  tempering  his  self- 
confidence  with  the  charm 
taught  at  Douai  and  Jesus  Col- 
lege, Cambridge;  and  then  he 
slipped  in  the  sting. 

"I  was  sony,  he  said.  That 
when  I went  with  Brian  Wilson 
(YW’s  finance  director)  to  dis- 
cuss this  with  Pirc.  Ms  Simp- 
son was  unable  to  be  there.” 

Ms  Simpson  fell  Into  the  trap 
with  an  the  inevitability  of  the 
late  lamented  Trevor  Newton, 
the  former.  I-wash-in-a-basin- 

and -shower- in-Northumber- 
land managing  director  cf 
Yorkshire  Water. 

"I  was  at  the  British  Aero- 
space annual  meeting,”  she 
flustered.  “Then  perhaps.”  Mr 
Gough  got  in  quickly,  "it  is 
you  who  may  be  taking  on  too 
many  responsibilities.'' 

Another  hint  of  why  the 
man’s  free-market  price  is 
£120,000  for  104  days  a year 
emerged,  when  consumer 
group  Waterwatch’s  share- 
holder resolution  ran  into 
drafting  difficulties. 

Mr  Gough  suggested  alter-  _ 
native  wording  for  his  critics’ 
amendment  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm. Unlike  the  stony 
old  YW  board,  who  grimly 
formed  a square  and  fired  in 

unison  when  attacked,  he  then 
had  a polite  disagreement 
with  Mr  Plimley  and  another 

director,  lost  the  argument, 
admitted  he  was  wrong— and 

picked  up  bundles  of  Browrue 
points  from  the  floor. 

Yorkshire's  IB  months  of  di- 
saster may  yet  continue,  but 
Gough  & Co  ended  with  the 

opinionated  sharehold- 
ers— the  only  people  who 

come  to  these  meetings — 
backing  them  in  the  day’s  . 

votes.  The  huge  invisible  bat- 
talions of  the  institutional 
shareholders  were  not  needed. 


David  Hondo* 
md  Michael  White 

Five  thousand 
jobs  in  the  defence 
industry  were  saved 
last  night  when 
Michael  Heseltine, 
brokered  a £4  billion  deal  for 
new  orders  between  warring 
Cabinet  colleagues  which  was 
designed  to  win  votes  ahead 
of  fee  election  and  pay  the 

bills  long  after  tt 
After  two  tough-talking 
Whitehall  meetings  (hatred 
by  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister 
to  sort  out  a dispute  between 
the  Defence  Secretary, 
Michael  Portillo,  and  his  for- 
mer boss,  Kenneth  Clarke, 
the  Chancellor,  a smiling  Mr 
Portillo  took  to  the  radio  and 
television  studios  to  proclaim 
a coded  Whitehall  version  of 
victory. 

“We  have  got  a lot  of  Brit- 
ish winners,  about  5,000  Brit- 
ish jobs  altogether.  They  are 
spread  all  over  the  country  — 
England,  Scotland,  Wales  and 
Northern  Ireland.” 

He  raid:  “It  provides  jobs 
and  it  provides  the  opportu- 
nity for  our  servicemen  to 
have  the  most  modern,  up-to- 
date  equipment  to  fight  well 
into  the  21st  century,  to  be 
kept  safe  and  to  be  effective  in 
the  job  they  have  been  given. 
There’s  no  cause  for  anyone 
to  be  angry.” 

But  behind  the  hype  Mr 
Portillo  and  Mr  Clarke  have 

bgffn  fighting  a W8T  0V6T 

whether  to  spend  £2  billion  on 
refurbishing  the  ageing  Brit- 
ish Aeroispace  Nimrod  recon- 
naissance aircraft  with  new 
onpingxt  wings  and  modem 
avionics  from  Boeing  or  buy  a 
new  Lockheed  Orion  with 
new  GEC  avionics.  Lockheed 
had  hoped  a further  delay 
would  allow  them  to  make  a 
fresh  bid.  . 

Mr  Heseltine  is  said  to  have 
forced  British.  Aerospace  to 
combine  with  GEC  and 
Boeing  if  they  wanted  to  win 
the  deal  — pushing  Lockheed 
out  into  the  cold. 

The  electoral  consequences 
are  enormous  — since  many 


Ministers  divided  on 
spending:  Michael  Portillo 
(above)  and  Kenneth  Clarke 


workers  in  Conservative  mar- 
ginals in  Lancashire,  the 
South  East  and  the  West 

Country  will  benefit 

But  by  dropping  Lockheed, 
workers  in  some  of  the  few 
Tory  Twargrm>l  seats  in  Edin- 
burgh and  Ayr  will  lose  out 
In  the  end,  Ian  Lang,  the 
Trade  and  Industry  Secre- 
tary, and  Michael  Forsyth, 
the  Scottish  Secretary,  de- 
cided to  sacrifice  Tory  voters 
in  Scotland  to  help  a larger 
number  in  North  West 
England.  __  . , _ . 

Treasury  officials  insisted 
they  had  got  what  they 
wanted:  a promise  from  the 


Ministry  of  Defence  that  any 
early  expenditure  on  the  new 
weapons  orders  — the  refur- 
bished  Nimrod,  cruise  am 
anti-tank  — would  be 

accomodated  within  the 
agreed  public  spending  totals 
for  this  year  and  nest 

“We  have  a happy  bunny 
Chancellor  on  this,  he’s  per- 
fectly happy  with  thteout 
come,"  an  official  said.  MoD 
officials,  who  had  earlier  in- 
sisted Mr  Portillo  was  certain 
to  win  his  vital  procurement 
orders  were  equally  pleased. 

But  details  of  the  contracts, 
vet  to  be  finalised,  are  bound 
to  confirm  that  fewer  items 
will  be  ordered  and  will  be 
purchased  later  rather  than 
sooner.  A Labour  chancellor 

may  be  left  to  pick  up  the  bill. 

It  was  becoming  clear  last 
flight  that  the  number  of  Nim- 
rods  to  be  refurbished  will 
drop  from  25  to  21.  Details  of 
the  missile  orders  have  still 
to  be  agreed.  The  air- 
launched  cruise  — the  Con- 
ventionally Aimed  Stand  Off 
Missile  — and  the  anti-tank 
missile  — the  Advanced  Air- 
launched  Anti-armour 
Weapon  — are  key  weapons 
providing  vital  capability. 

The  Government  will  buy 
Storm  Shadow  missiles  from 
British  Aerospace  Dynamics, 
in  a move  which  Mr  PortiUo 
said  would  provide  the  RAF 
with  a highly  capable  stand- 
off missile.  This  order  wffl  di- 
rectly sustain  1,600  defence 
industry  jobs  and  the  anti- 
tank Tniodrie  order  some  TOO 
jobs.  GEC  also  benefits  from 
the  missile  orders. 

David  Clark,  the  shadow  de- 
fence secretary,  welcomed  the 
announcement  But  he  added: 
“It  is  unfortunate  that  Por- 
tillo and  Clarke  have  been 
playing  politics  with  people  s 

^°Paddy  Ashdown,  the  Lib- 
eral Democrat  leader,  said:  T 
am  delighted  that  tbe.Govern- 
ment  has  finally  got  over  its 
internal  squabbles  and  an- 
nounced these  orders.  The 
size  of  the  order  is  probably 
only  exceeded  by  the  amount 
of  blood  on  Mr  Heseltine  s 
carpet" 


Defence  deal 
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Shadow 
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m Expected  to  sustain 2,600  jobs. 


Where  the  jobs  are 


Advanced  Air-taunchsrf  Anti- 
amour  Weapon  (AAAW). 
i Anti-tank  and  arti-armourea 
vehicle  missile- 

, Launched  from  RAF  Tornado 

and  Hanter  aircraft 

► -Fire  and  fotgef- uses  radar 

and  pre-programmed  daia  » 

seek  enemy  tanks. 
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i Storm  Shadow 

1 RNAD,  Betth 

2 GEC,  Edinburgh 

3 Royal  Ordnance, 

4 BAa  Stevenage 

i**-' 

m 

7 RNAD.  BaKUA* 

8 GEC,  I 

9 Fraser 

10  GEC.  Stannjwb  ..oljBHI 

AmmrdaWbtjft. 

12  Baa,  WartorVMan3^pr  29  Rote 

13  Roes  Royea  Darby  DowtY. 

14  Lucas.  Birmingham 

15  Dunlap,  Coventry 

16  Flight  refueffing.  Bournemouth 

17  RacaL  Crawley 

18  Ultra,  Greentord  *3  GK. 

19  GEC.  Stanmom  24  Shorts.  N Ireland 


Nationwide  rate 
[outturns  the 
[screw  on  banks 
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‘Comedy’  bears 
strange  fruit 


Ian  Wylie 


Michael  Billington 

TToaus  and  CreeeMa 

Royal  Shakespeare  Theatre. 
Stratford  upon  Avon 

IAN  Judge  is  the  Royal 

Shakespeare  Company  s 

specialist  in  feel-good 
comedy. 

But  how,  one  wonaereo, 
would  be  tackle  that  splen- 
didly bilious  cynic's  Iliad, 
Troilus  and  Cress  ida?  The 
short  answer  is:  with 


Iii£  w — — i 

sombreness  of  mood. 

At  first,  I had  grave  doubts. 
Judge's  statement  in  the  pro- 
gramme that  he  sees  the  play 
as  a comedy  bore  strange  fruit 
The  scene-setting  Prologue 
was  delivered  by  Richard 
McCabe  as  if  he  were  a TV 
warm-up  man. 

Clive  Francis  plays  the  ring- 
leted Pandarus  as  if  he  were 
Frankie  Howerd  in  a camp  sit- 
com called  Up  Phrygia. 

And  the  great  scenes  of  de- 
bate among  the  Greeks  and 

Trojans  were  relentlessly 

busy  in  a way  that  obscured 
the  density  of  their  arguments 
about  military  tactics  and 
moral  honour. 

But  when  it  gets  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter.  Judge's  produc- 
tion ra^ms  down;  and  what  it 
brings  out,  with  growing  as- 
gurance.  is  the  destructive- 
ness of  time  which  is  the  noun 
which  reverberates  through 

the  play.  , , . 

You  see  this  most  clearly  in 
the  tragic  declension  of  the 
relationship  between  the  titu- 
lar protagonists.  _ 

Victoria  Hamilton  s Cres- 
aida.  in  particular,  is  a 
remarkable  creation.  At  first, 
she  is  all  pert  sweetness  ana 
giddy  sexual  expectation. 

But,  in  the  course  of  her 
night  with  Troilus,  she  grows 


into  womanly  maturity  which 
is  shattered  when  she  is 

cruelly  tradedfor  a Greek. 

The  great  scene  when  she  is 
ardently  besieged  by  Dio- 

medes  te  played  on  a noteof 
tremulous  uncertainty  wnlcn 
climaxes  in  a heart  rending 

cry  of  "Troilus",  followed  by  a 
swift  and  abrupt  '‘farewell.” 
Joseph  Fiennes’s  Troilus  is 
no  less  the  victim  of  implaca- 
ble circumstance  and  time.  He 
brings  to  the  role  a fiery  im- 
petuosity, which  is  evidenced 
as  much  by  the  way  he  draws 
his  sword  on  the  mocking  Dio- 
medes  as  by  his  passion  for 
Cressida.  ... 

And,  by  the  end,  he  has 
lapsed  into  an  armour-plated 
cynicism.  You  feel  that  both 

he  and  his  lover  are  as  ruined 

as  the  patched-up,  rusty  cor- 
rugated walls  of  John  Gun- 
ter’s Troy. 

Judge’s  production,  after  an 
uncertain  start,  matches 
Shakespeare’s  unsparing  por- 
trait of  the  decline  of  love,  hon- 
our, valour,  chivalry. 

But  if  any  performance  epit- 
omises the  play's  mood,  it  is, 
for  once,  not  that  of  Thersites 
but  the  superb  Ulysses  of 
Philip  Voss.  He  sums  up, 
through  his  Machiavellian 
tactics  to  get  Achilles  on  to  the 
field,  the  corrosive  cynicism 
that  pervades  the  action. 

Judge  stages  the  final  battle 
scenes,  under  a blood-red  sun, 
excitingly;  and  as  the  dead 
body  of  Louis  Hirer's  Hector 

is  raised  aloft  on  a forest  erf 

spears,  you  feel  that  Homeric 
heroism  has  become  a point- 
less anachronism.  As  the 
wasted,  diseased  Pandarus 
spits  out  his  final  curses,  you 
feel  the  play  has  come  full  cir- 
cle and  that  what  started  as 
jaunty  comedy  has  ended  as  a 
dispirited  view  of  the  devour- 
ing tyranny  of  time. 

This  review  appeared  in 

later  editions  yesterday 


THE  mortgage  price  war 
between  banks  and 
building  societies  inten- 
sified yesterday  when  the  Na- 
tionwide building  society  cut 
its  standard  variable  rate  by 
0 as  per  cent  to  6.49  per  cent 
— but  the  society's  savers  are 
likely  to  pay  .the  price. 

Banks  claimed  the  Nation 
wide  was  simply  playing 
“catch-up"  after  last  month  s 
quarter  point  base  rate  cut, 
and  the  country's  two  largest 
mortgage  lenders,  the  Halifax 
and  the  Abbey  National,  said 
they  had  no  plans  to  follow.  ■ 

But  the  move  leaves  Nation 
wide  at  least  0.5  per  cent 
cheaper  than  most  of  its 
rivals,  and  supporters  of  mu- 
tuality claimed  the  announce- 
ment as  proof  of  buildingsoci- 
eties  "turning  the  screw*  on 
the  banks  and  those  societies 
with  plans  to  float  on  the 
stock  market 

The  rate  cut  is  the  second 
under  Nationwide's  £200  mil- 
lion campaign  to  compete 
with  the  Halifax,  Woolwich, 
Alliance  & Leicester  and 
Northern  Rock,  which  all  in- 
tend to  convert  to  banks 
within  the  next  couple  of 
years,  offering  customers 
large  cash  bonuses  and  share 
payouts. 

When  the  rate  cut  takes  ef- 
fect on  September  l.  Nation- 
wide customers  with  a £60,000 
repayment  mortgage  will  ben- 
efit by  £8.56  a month,  and  by 
£11 .56  if  they  have  an  interest- 
only  loan. 

Nationwide’s  chief  execu 
five,  Brian  Davis,  said  the 
mortgage  rate  differential  had 
increased  the  society’s  market 
share  “significantly’  from  last 
year's  7 per  cent  slice  of  total 
mortgage  lending.  '‘Borrowers 
and  savers  are  beginning  to 
understand  the  debate  about 
the  benefits  of  mutuality  and 
that  they  really  are  better  off 
financially  with,  a building 
society." 

The  Nationwide’s  action 


drew  support  from  some  of  its 

building  society  rivals.  John 
Wriglesworth,  director  of 
strategy  at  the  Bradford  & 
Bingley,  said  that  the  banks 
would  not  be  able  to  keep 
pace  with  mortgage  rata  cute 

“They  are  between  a rock  and. 

a hard  place.  Their  borrowers 
will  be  clamouring  for  lower 
rates,  but  the  banks  can't  go 
any  lower,  because  sharehold- 
ers don’t  want  profits  to  falL 
Building  society  analyst 
Rob  Thomas,  of  stockbroker 
UBS,  said  that  the  £2.18 
billion  reserves  announced, 
by  Nationwide  last  month 
will  enable  it  to  sustain  the 
mortgage  rate  differential. 
“There  was  a time  wnentne 
Nationwide  was  considered  to 
be  an  also-ran,  but  the  banks 
and  other  societies  are  taking 
notice  of  these  rate  cuts.” 

The  converting  mutuals  are 
under  less  pressure  to  cut 
their  mortgage  rates  white 
their  customers  are  “lockea- 
in",  waiting  for  conversion 
bonuses.  But  Mr  Thomas  be- 
lieves many  of  the  remaining 
societies,  such  as  Bradford  & 
Bingley  and  the  Yorkshire, 
will  be  forced  to  follow. 

In  recent  months,  building 
societies  have  begun  to  claw 
back  mortgage  market  share 
from  the  banks.  But  while 
borrowers  are  enjoying  the 
lowest  mortgage  rates  m 30 
years,  savers  are  suffering 
some  of  the  lowest  savings 
rates  in  more  than  50  years. 
Mr  Davis  conceded  that  to 
"balance  the  books".  Nation- 
wide savers  should  expect  a 
email  cut  in  savings  rates  at 
the  beginning  of  September. 

The  housing  market 
received  a further  fillip  yes- 
terday when  figures  released 
by  the  Inland  Revenue 
showed  that  seasonally  ad- 
justed home  sales  In  England 
and  Wales  during  June  in- 
creased by  more  than  1 per 
cent  to  reach  a 15-month  high 
Of 99,000- 


‘Cold-hearted’ 
woman’s  lack 
of  emotion 
at  inquest 
was  give-away 
in  case  of 
‘gruesome’ 
contract 
killing  which 
was  set  up  in 
South  Africa 
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Len  Trlgwell  with  his  wife  and  daughter  Julie  at  the  court 


Sarah  Boseley 
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A PRIVATE  investiga- 
tor's wife,  who  hired 
two  hitmen  to  bludgeon 
her  husband  to  death,  was 
yesterday  sentenced  to  life 
imprisonment  for  murder. 

Ethel  Anne  Trigwell,  aged 
43,  bad  ensured  she  was  thou- 
sands of  miles  away  in  her  na- 
tive South  Africa,  where  she 
took  regular  trips  to  meet  her 
lover  under  cover  of  visiting 
her  daughter,  at  the  tune  of 
the  killing.  But  Birmingham 
crown  court  was  told  that  she 
had  carefully  planned  Barry 
TrigwelTs  death  so  that  she 
could  collect  a £400,000  payout 
from  his  life  insurance 

P°ttsterday  the  Jury  decided 
after  14  hours  (rf  deliberation 
that  Mrs  Trigwell  was  guilty 
(rf  murder.  The  judge.  Mr  Jus- 
tice Nelson,  told  her.  as  she 
sat  impassively  in  the  docK. 
“This  was  a cold,  calculated 
offence,  a chilling  murder. 
You  inspired  and  planned  the 
death  erf  your  husband  and 
you  were  actively  involved  in 
ensuring  the  killers  were  able 
to  perform  their  gruesome 
task." 

The  two  alleged  hitmen  and 
a South  African  nightclub 
owner,  whom  police  say  was 
involved  in  the  conspiracy, 
have  not  been  brought  to  tml 
because  there  is  no  extradi- 
tion treaty  between  Britain 
and  South  Africa-  Police  ar- 
rested Mrs  Trigwell  when  she 
returned  to  the  UK  for  the  in- 


quest into  her  husband's 
death.  . . . „ 

Detective  Superintendent 

Ken  Evans,  who  led  the  mur- 
der inquiry,  after  the  trial  de- 
scribed the  three  times  mar- 
ried Mrs  Trigwell  as  "a  very 
callous,  cold-hearted  woman. 

In  the  courtroom,  she  showed 
no  emotion  at  alL  This  was 
remarked  upon  by  the  detec- 
tive at  the  inquest.  Inquests 
are  very  emotional  times,  but 
there  was  not  a flicker  of  emo- 
tion on  her  face  throughout  ’ 

He  added  that  although  the 
alleged  hitmen  were  beyond 
the  reach  of  British  law  in 
South  Africa  at  present  it 
was  hoped  that  a new  extradi- 
tion agreement  would  be  writ- 
ten soon . ^ 

Speaking  outside  the  court 
Barry  Trigwell’s  father  Len 
said:  "She  manipulated  this 
crime  and  used  my  son  as  a 
pawn.  She  has  ruined  a fam 
ily  forever." 

Mrs  Trigwell,  a business- 
woman involved  in  the  trans- 
port of  medical  supplies,  had 
been  married  to  Barry,  44,  for 
less  than  a year,  but  the  dead 
man's  sister,  Julie  Armener. 
told  the  court  that  the  couple 
were  not  happy.  In  court  Mrs 
Trigwell  said  her  husband 
was  violent  and  abusive  when 
drunk,  and  claimed  that  Ids 
sexual  habits  and  demands  of- 
fended her.  . . 

Ms  Armener  churned  the 
plain  causes  of  frictionb®' 
tween  them  were  Mrs  Trig- 
well's  frequent  trips  home  to 
South  Africa.  She 
was  visiting  her  daughter 


from  a previous  marriage,  but 
Mr  Trigwell  was  not  con- 
vinced. Ms  Armener  said  her 
brother  told  her  he  had 
bugged  his  own  phone,  sus- 
pecting his  wife  was  seeing 
her  former  lover,  Jan  Burger. 

In  court  Mrs  Trigwell  ad- 
mitted the  affair.  She  had 
been  in  a restaurant  with  him 
on  the  night  her  husband 
died. 

The  court  heard  how  Mrs 
Trigwell  hoped  to  turn  the  na- 
ture of  her  husband's  busi- 
ness to  her  advantage. 

Mr  Trigwell  held  a second 
passport  in  a different  name 
and  was  investigating  the 
laundering  of  drug  money 
and  monitoring  the  importa- 
tion of  arms  in  the  Seychelles 
at  the  time  of  his  death  on 
February  7 last  year  at  his 
home  in  Sutton  Coldfield. 

There  were  rumours  that 
Mr  Trigwell  had  organised  as- 
sassination attempts  himself. 
He  was  said  to  have  been  in- 
volved in  “dodgy  dealings” 
with  the  Mozambique  govern- 
ment and  was  said  by  col- 
leagues to  have  relished 


snatching  tug-of-Iove  children 
for  money. 

The  assassination  plot  was 
batched  in  a house  owned  by 
Bairy  Trigwell  in  South  Af- 
rica. It  was  rented  to  a Johan- 
nesburg nightclub  owner, 
Alex  Mitri,  and  his  wife 
Linda,  madame  at  a high- 
class  brothel. 

Mr  Mitri,  who  claimed  he 
belonged  to  the  Lebanese 
Mafia,  was  allegedly  paid 
100.000  rand  (about  £15.000)  by 
Mrs  Trigwell  to  organise  the 
contract  killing.  He  was  also 
to  get  the  house  on  Mr  Trig- 
well’s  death. 

Mr  Mitri's  now  estranged 
wife  Linda.  28,  said  in  evi- 
dence that  she  overheard 
their  plans  for  the  “hit"  and 
witnessed  meetings  between 
Mr  Mitri.  Mrs  Trigwell  and 
the  two  alleged  hitmen  during 
Christmas  1994. 

Mr  Trigwell  was  battered  to 
death  with  a blunt  instru- 
ment on  the  sofa  of  his  rented 
house  in  Sutton  Coldfield. 
The  assassins'  gun  had 
apparently  failed  to  go  off. 
They  got  into  the  house  with 
a key  dropped  off  in  a hotel 
for  them  by  Mrs  Trigwell 
some  time  before,  the  court 
heard.  His  body  was  subse- 
quently found  by  a colleague 
in  a half-full  bath  of  water. 

The  South  African  hitmen 
had  stayed  in  the  hotel  before 
and  tried  to  lure  Mr  Trigwell 
to  a rendezvous.  Suspecting 
the  worst,  he  had  traced  the 
phone  number  and  passed  it 
to  his  sister  for  use  in  the 
event  of  his  death. 

Staff  told  police  they  had 
opened  a package  for  the  men. 
thinking  it  might  contain 
drugs.  In  it  were  house  keys 
and  £300.  The  car  hired  by  the 
men  was  traced  and  forensic 
torts  found  a sample  of  Mr 
TrigwelTs  hair  and  scalp  on 
the  back  seat 


£200m  emergency  plan  to 
ease  crowding  in  prison 


Nose  drops  offer  migraine  sufferers  cheap,  instant"^ 

..  I Hratne  drug,  costs  £20  and  can  I .Other  experts  have 


Alan  Travis 
Home  Affairs  Editor 


A £200  MILLION  emergency 
prison  building  pro- 
gramme was  announced  yes- 
terday to  Improve  security 
and  to  cope  with  a rapid  rise 
in  the  jail  population  trig- 


gered by  Michael  Howard’s 

"prison  works"  policy.  It  will 
be  partly  funded  by  cuts  m 
compensation  payments  to 
victims  of  violent  crime- 
The  prison  population  has 
risen  by  l.QOO  in  the  last  four 
weeks  alone  to  hit  a record 
55,851  five  years  earlier  than 
was  officially  forecast 


lart  Katz  in  New  York 

A MILD,  easily  adminis- 
tered anaesthetic  com- 
monly used  by  dentists  and 
for  minor  surgery  may  osar 
almost  instant  relief  to  mil- 
lions of  migraine  sufferers, 

according  to  new  research  by 

doctors  in  California. 

More  than  half  of  a group  of 
migraine  patients  treated 
with  a solution  of  lignocaine 
nose  drops  experienced  con- 


siderable relief  wittifa  ijndn- 
utes.  “The  speed  with  which 
this  works,  sometimes  in 
seconds,  and  toe  feck  rfsen^ 
ous  side  effects,  would  make 
this  an  important  new  treat- 
ment," said  Morris  Maizels  of 
the  Southern  California  Fer- 
manente  Medical  Group,  who 
led  the  study. 

A dose  of  lignocaine  costs 
only  a few  pence  anddoes  not 
have  to  be  admtojstered  by 
injection.  An  injection i of  su- 
, matriptan,  a popular  mi 


gralne  drug,  costs  £20  and  can 

trigger  heart  attacks  in  pa- 
tients with  heart  problems. 

According  to  the  study  pub- 
lished in  toe  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, 29  of  the  53  patients 
treated  with  lignocaine  said 
their  headaches  had  im- 
proved by  at  least  SO  per  cent 
It  is  thought  toe  drug  works 
by  anaesthetising  a nerve  in 
the  nose.  Dr  Maizels  stressed 
that  further  trials  would  be 
required. 


Other  experts  are  not  con- 
vinced. Earlier 
shown  that  the  effectiveness 

of  the  drug  fells  with  repeat^ 

use.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
control  group  was 
tioned  because  toe  Uprams 
creates  a numb  feeBng  to  toe 

nose  winch  makes  it  dmJcm_ 

to  conceal  frojn. 
whether  they  have  been  given 

the  drug  or  a placebo. 

An  estimated 
people  in  Britain  suffer  from 
migraines. 
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Amako  shark,  the  species  believed  to  have  been  involved  in  the  experience  of  Martin  Richardson  (below),  although  they  have  seldom  attacked  humans  photograph:  warty  snyderman 


‘Don’t  swim  with  dolphins’ 


It  could  be  the 
way  to  provoke 
an  attack 
by  sharks, 
warns  expert 


Stuart  Millar  on  a 
Red  Sea  incident 


AN  EXPERT  warned 
yesterday  against 
swimming  with  dol- 
phins after  a British 
holidaymaker  told 
how  they  had  saved  his  life 
'during  a shark  attack  that  left 
him  needing  more  than  200 
. stitches.  ■ ... 

Martin  Richardson,  aged  29* 
from  Fordham,  Essex,  was 
diving  in  the  Red  Sea  off 
Egypt’s  Sinai ' peninsula  oh 
Tuesday  when  the  shark 
struck,  biting  the  left  side  of 
his  chest  ^ 

Ian  Fergnsson,  director  off 
the  European  Shark  Research 
Bureau,  said  yesterday  that 
Mr  Richardson’setfcacker  was 
probably  a shortfln  make,  a 
relative  of  the  great  white, 
which  also  frequents  Cornish 
offshore  waters  during  high 
summer.  Makes  have  rarely 
been  iwipiirafgH  in  attacks. 

Mr  Fergusson  warned  that 


swimming  among.-  dolphins 
may.  provoke  shark  attacks. 
."Dolphins  are  ctften  prey  to 
sharks  in  a'number  of  regions 
worldwide,’’-  he  said.  "In  my 
view,  it  is  as  mad  as  strolling 
around  a waterhole  in  the 
MaBai-Mara,-  surrounded  by 
wildebeest,  and  not  giving  a 
damn  about  the:  risk  from 
lions.” 

Thousands  of  people  swim 
with  dolphins  every  year  in 
attractions  used  worldwide  to 
promote  resorts,  although  in 
some  cases  the  dolphins  are 
kept  in  controlled  areas. 

. Describing  the  attack  from 
the  military  hospital  at  al-Tur 
where  he  was  subsequently 
taken,  Mr  Richardson  said: 
“The  shark  punctured  my 
Jung  and  took  a little  piece  of 
my  rib  with  it  and  a few  mus- 
cles. I didn't  really  feel  any 
pain.  It  was  more  shock  than 
anything  else.  It  let  go  of  me 


and  then  it  Mirip  back  again 
There  was  blood  everywhere 
and  1 screamed  for  my  friends 
in  file  boat  to  come  and  pick 
me  up.” 

Mr  Richardson  gfdd  he  did 
not  see  the  shark  until  the 
second  attack.  “It  bit  under 
my  left  shoulder  and  that  was 
about  the  worst  of  all.  That 
one  really  ripped  all  my 
muscles. 

‘Tsaw  the  top  off  its  head.  1 
punched  it  with  my  right 
hand  and  it  went  away  again 
and  then  it  cfliwp  back  and 
took  another  bite  out  of  me  — 
a fleshy  bite  above' my  right 
nipple. 

_ I was  struggling  and 
screaming  mid  then  tt  went 
away  again.  I was  waiting  for 
it  to  come  come  and  finish  me 
cSL  For  sure  I thought  I was  a 
goner.” 

Although  die  boat  did  not 
reach  Mr  Richardson  for  an- 
other two  minutes,  the  shark 
did  not  return  for  the  kill.  His 
friends  believe  he  owes  his 
life  to  three  bottlenose  dol- 
phins. 

They  encircled  Mr  Richard- 
son. flapping  their  fins  arid 
tails  to  scare  away  the  shark 
— a defensive  behaviour  ma- 
rine zoologists  say  Is  common 
for  mothers  trying  to  protect 
their  calves  from  predators. 
The  dolphins  continued  to  cir- 
cle until  Mr  Richardson  was 
pulled  aboard  the  boat 

“I  don't  know  what  hap- 
pened, it  just  didn’t  come 
back.  Something  stopped  it 
Whether  it  was  the  dolphins  I 
don’t  know,”  he  said. 

He  suffered  at  least  four 


bites  to  his  shoulder,  stomach 
and  back,  including  one  that 
slightly  punctured  a lung. 
Witnesses  that  his 

beating  heart  was  visible 
through  the  wounds. 

Doctors  said  he  received 
more  than  200  stitches  and 
may  have  to  have  a skin  graft 
above  his  right  nipple. 

Although  only  one  In  three 
victims  survive  a shark 
attack,  Mr  Richardson  is  the 
second  Briton  to  do  so  in  the 
last  four  months.  In  March, 
Jean  Hotchkiss,  aged  47,  from 
Warwickshire,  underwent 
four  hours  of  micro-surgery 
to  save  her  left  arm  after  she 
tore  free  from  a tiger  shark 
off  Australia's  G^eaf  Barrier 
Reef  ' “ *•  ! 

Only  five  or  six  out  off  350 
species  erf  shark  are  known  to 
attack  swimmers.  The  most 
dangerous  are  the  White,  the 
bull,  and  the  tiger  species. 

Figures  for  shark  attacks 
are  unreliable  because  toorist 
resorts  are  afraid  to  report  in- 
cidents. According  to;  the 
ESRB,  about  80  attacks  are 
reported  worldwide  each 
year,  of  which  around  25  per 
cent  are  fetaL  But  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, 4B  off- the  60  con- 
firmed. incidents'  since  1900 
have  been  fetal,  and  probably 
the  work  of  great  whites. 

White  sharks  hunt  by  get- 
ting to  the  least  linear  dis- 
tance from  their  prey  — often 
directly  underneath  — then 
swinging  up  vertically  to  hit 
the  prey  with  so  much  force 
that  it  comes  straight  out  of 
the  water  with  die  victim  in 
its  mouth. 


Saved  by  dolphins 


Martin  Richardson  from 
, Fontram  near  Colchester 
required  more  than  200 
stitches  after  being  - 
attacked  by  a shark  whfle 
<fivk«g  Inthe  Red  Sea.  A 
group  of  dolphins  .•‘M’, 
surrounded  Richardson 
In  ari  apparent  attempt 
to  protect  Tam.  He  is  - . 
recovering  W al-Tdr ' • •: 
mfllfary  h ospttaf. . ’ 


Recent  shark  attacks 


Jam  Hotchkiss;  from . . - 

Wanrtdehire.  undergoes surgery  f-  ■ 
to  save  hsrjaft  aim  which  was  left 
• with  btaftangirjg  off  everywhere’  :-'j 
after  a tiger  shark  atMdrJh- i A 
AurtraHa.-..  • 


A Mato  shark  rams  and  shite  eri 
Australian  (totting  boat,  than  ctrctes 
the  survivors,  dinging  to  a liny  Itte 
raft,  for  naw  hours. 


law 

Surfing  champion  Andrew  Carter 
become* the  only  man  to  survive  a 
doubteatteckbya  great  white,  but 
IWjbMtieridte  eatm  ^ . ■ 

Carfor'stegwasbitfonfothebone 
from  hs>  to  knee.  ' 
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Amiy  ousts 

Burundi 

government 


Coup  has  led 
to  fears  of  mass 
blood-letting, 

Chris  Mcdreal 

in  Bujumbura 
reports 

BURUNDI’S  mainly 
Tutsi  army  seized 
control  of  this  vio- 
lence-racked central 
African  country  yesterday, 
deposed  the  civilian  coalition 
government  which  included 
moderate  Hutns,  and  defied 
the  outside  world  to  do  its 
worst 

“Burundi  is  not  going  to  be 
colonised  again.  This  is  an  in- 
dependent country  and  we 
are  not  going  to  be  governed 
by  foreigners,”  an  army 
spokesman,  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Tyingfa  Minani,  said  as 
the  United  Nations  and  the 
Organisation  of  African  Unity 
(OAU)  condemned  the  coup 
and  threatened  intervention. 

After  criticising  deep  div- 
isions within  the  Hutu-Tutsi 
coalition,  and  its  inability  to 
fa f trip  the  civil  war,  the  mili- 
tary suspended  the  parlia- 
ment and  political  parties. 

It  also  took  control  off  state 
radio,  banned  demonstrations 
and  strikes,  imposed  a 7pm 
curfew,  temporarily  cut  tele- 
phone links,  and  closed  the 
airport  and  land  borders.  A 
former  military  dictator, 
Pierre  Buyoya,  was  declared 
president 

Bursts  off  heavy  gunfire 
echoed  through  the  capital, 
Bujumbura,  and  armoured 
personnel  carriers  packed 
with  troops  rolled  into  the 
city  centre. 

Although  the  takeover  was 
apparently  bloodless,  the  in- 
stability that  may  follow 
could  piwngp  the  country  into 
an  intensified  bout  of  blood- 
letting Similar  to  that  which 
produced  genocide  in  Rwanda 
in  1994. 

The  defence  minister,  Fir- 
mfn  Sinzoyfheba,  said  the 
military  bad  stepped  in  be- 
r cause  the  deposed  president, 
Sylvestre  Ntibantunganya, 
had  effectively  resigned  after 
seeking  sanctuary  in  the 
American  ambassador’s  resi- 
dence on  Wednesday  because 
he  feared  ‘assassination.  .The 
ariny  said  the  former  presi- 
dent would  not  be  harmed  if 
he  left  United  States 
protection. 

The  OAU  secretary-general, 
Salim  Ahmed  Salim,  threat- 
ened military  intervention, 
although  he  did  not  say  who 
would  lead  it  “Any  attempt  to 
take  over  power  through  ille- 
gal means  win  not  be  ac- 
cepted by  Africa  and  will  be 
met  by  military  force.” 

’Die  UN  spokeswoman,  Syl- 
vana  Foa,  said:  “The  secre- 
tary-general [Boutros  Bou- 
tros-Ghali] strongly  urges  all 
concerned  to  uphold  foe  con- 
stitution and  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  international  com- 
munity win  cm  no  account  ac- 
cept a of  government 

by  force  or  other  illegitimate 
means  in  Burundi” 

Ms  Foa  said  Mr  Boutros- 
Ghali  supported  calls  for  a 
regional  summit  to  be  ur- 
gently convened  to  discuss 
ways  cf  calming  the  situation. 


Belgium  and  France  both 
said  last  night  that  they  were 
watching  the  situation  closely 
but  neither  bad  any  immedi- 
ate plans  to  intervene.  There 
are  more  than  300  Belgians  in 
Burundi,  200  French,  and  150 
Britons,  under  Belgian  con- 
sular protection. 

Bujumbura’s  streets  started 
to  empty  after  lunch  when 
state  radio  broadcast  a warn- 
ing to  people  to  stay  at  home. 

A grenade  explosion  sent 
people  fleeing  from  the  mar- 
ket Soldiers  appeared,  tailing 
people  to  get  off  the  streets. 
International  phone  lines 
were  cut,  and  military  road- 
blocks were  thrown  up. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the 
radio  announced  that  the 
Tutsi  prime  minister,  An- 
toine Nduwayo,  had  resigned 
after  his  party  pulled  out  of 
the  ruling  coalition  and  the 
administration  had  collapsed. 

Although  the  army  por- 
trayed itself  as  having 
stepped  in  to  save  foe  situa- 
tion, there  is  little  doubt  that 
senior  officers  conspired  with 
the  prime  minister's  mainly 
Tutsi  Uprona  party  — the 
second-largest  in  the  govern- 
ment and  the  real  power  in 
the  administration. 

Powerful  elements  of  the 
army  vigorously  opposed  a 
plan  for  a regional  military 
force  to  subdue  the  slaughter 
of  civilians  by  the  largely 
Tutsi  army  and  Hutu  rebels. 
Uprona 's  withdrawal  from 
the  government  provided  the 
military  with  the  pretext  it 
needed  to  seize  power. 

But  there  were  signs  that 
the  army  itself  is  divided  over 
the  handling  of  the  COUp. 

The  dafance  minister  gain 
Major  Buyoya  had  been 
named  as  interim  president 
because  he  had  tried  to  unite 
Burundians  by  permitting  the 
first  free  election  three  years 
ago.  which  he  lost  The  win- 
ner, Burundi’s  first  Hutu 
president  Melchior  Ndadaye, 
was  assassinated  a few 
months  later,  sparking  the 
civil  war  which  has  killed  an 
estimated  150,000. 

Maj  Buyoya  would  be  more 
acceptable  to  Burundi's 
neighbours,  and  to  some  of 
the  Hutu  majority. 

But  the  coup  was  immedi- 
ately denounced  by  Maj 
Buyoya’s  arch  rival  — toe 
man  he  overthrew  in  1987, 
Jean-BaptLste  Bagaza.  Mr  Ba- 
gaza  said  the  coup  would  lead 
to  serious  violence  because 
his  supporters  would  not  ac- 
cept the  new  government 
Earlier  in  the  day,  Tutsi  stu- 
dents had  demonstrated,  de- 
manding a coup  but  denounc- 
ing Major  Buyoya  as  too 
sympathetic  to  Hutus. 

Mr  Ntibantunganya  was  be- 
lieved to  be  still  sheltering  in 
the  American  ambassador’s 
residence  last  night  Accord- 
ing to  bis  aides,  he  sought  US 
protection  on  Tuesday  after 
he  was  warned  by  the  army 
ehirf  of  staff  that  the  military 
could  not  guarantee  his 
safety.  Earlier  in  foe  day,  foe 
president  had  been  stoned  by 
a mob  of  Tutsis  at  a mass  fu- 
neral for  victims  of  a massa- 
cre by  Hutu  rebels. 

Most  cabinet  ministers 
from  the  deposed  president’s 
party  have  sought  shelter  in 
other  Western  missions. 


Creeping  coop,  paga  Cj 
Ludar  commut,  page  8 


Mr.  ton  and  LUa  UW» 
to  nog*  Hapimi 


Mr.  Small  went  into  the  Talkland  shop. 

I'm  Mr.  Small/'  he  said,  "and  I run  a small  business. 

I want  to  be  able  to  send  and  receive  faxes  wherever  I go." 

The  assistant  showed  him  how  he  could  use  his  mobile 
phone  to  send  and  receive  faxes  and  even  connect 
to  his  office  computer. 


"I'm  enormously  impressed,"  said  Mr.  Small. 


u Talkland 
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SSriSauS  tSS5S?=5=“  mobs 


Peter  Hetherington  visits  a Belfast  hostel 
which  is  offering  sanctuary  to  victims 
of  sectarianism  forced  out  of  their  homes 


THEY  wait  nervously 
in  a large,  anonymous 
hostel  — a haven  of 
last  resort  — beside 
the  enduring  peace  line  sepa- 
rating two  cultures. 

Thrown,  or  burned,  out  of 
their  homes  this  month  by 
baying  mobs,  the  displaced 
families  of  Belfast  can  only 
reflect  on  the  days  before  this 
month’s  marching  season 
when  Protestant  and  Catholic 
seemed  on  the  friendliest  of 


terms  in  the  Old  Paris  area. 

•'You  went  to  the  shops  and 
they  all  spoke  to  you,  nobody 
asked  any  questions  about 
your  background,”  recalled 
Martine,  aged  19,  cradling  her 
two-year-old  son.  "It  was  bril- 
liant We  all  thought  things 
were  really  changing  for  the 

good-”  , 

But  the  mood  soon  changed. 
Marline’s  mother,  Dolores, 
said;  “People  you  chatted  to 
in  the  street  suddenly  didn't 


want  to  know.  They  just 
looked  the  other  way,  ignored 
us." 

The  mob  didn’t  ignore  the 
family  fbr  much  longer.  Dolo- 
res said;  "I  was  making  the 
children  something  to  eat 
when  there  was  this  knock  on 
the  door.  Two  men  with 
scarves  over  their  faces  ap- 
peared, with  two  cans  of  pet- 
rol. They  said;  ’We  don’t  want 
Taigs  in  this  area  during  the 
marching  season.  If  you’re 
not  out  in  a hour  we'll  bum 
you  out'.  They  wouldn't  listen 
to  reason." 

So  the  Catholic  family,  five 
children  and  three  adults,  left 
in  two  taxis  and  found  their 
way  to  a hostel  in  West  Bel- 


fast where  others,  like  Jackie 
and  John,  had  sought  shelter. 

Jackie,  28.  was  born  in  the 
loyalist  Shank  ill  area.  John, 
30,  from  the  Catholic  Bally- 
murphy  estate,  was  knee- 
capped in  both  legs  by  repub- 
lican punishment  squads  as  a 
teenager. 

The  couple  have  six  chil- 
dren. ‘1  don’t  think  they 
should  be  told  what  to  believe 
In,  apart  from  right  and 
wrong."  said  John.  "They  can 
maicn  their  own  minds  up 
when  they  get  older." 

They  were  regarded  as  a 
"mixed  family”  In  the  Old 

Park  area  That  did  not  please 

the  mob.  Jackie  remembers 
up  to  100  of  them  in  the  street. 


singing  Orange  songs.  “Then 
a child’s  bike  came  hurtling 
through  the  window.  John 
went  out  and  started  talking 
to  them  and  at  first  I didn’t 
take  it  seriously.  I said  I was 
staying,  that  they  woulxmt 
get  me  out  for  love  nor 
money.  The  nest  day  they 
ramp  round  and  told  us  we 
bad  an  hour  to  leave  and  I got 
scared.  One  said  we  were  a 
mixed  marriage  and  if  we 
didn’t  get  out  they’d  burn  us 
out,  but  two  of  them  did  oner 
to  help  us  pack.”  • 

■ She  recalls  that  a house  op 
posite  their  rented  home  was 
set  alight  while  15  other 
mixed  marriage  couples  were 
forced  out  of  the  area. 


Throughout  the  province  so 
fbr  this  month,  the  Northern 
Ireland  Housing  Executive 
says  that  officially  211  familes 
have  been  intimidated  out  of 

their  homes  compared  with  22 

in  the  whole  of  July  last  year- 
But  many  cases  are  proba- 
bly not  reported  to  the  state 
agency,  which  is  charged 
with  finding  accommodation 
for  the  homeless.  This 
month’s  disturbances  have  so 
fax  cost  the  executive  over  £1 
million  in  temporary  accom- 
modation, repairs,  and  com- 
pensation to  displaced  fam- 
ilies who  cannot  sell  their 
homes.  “We  didn’t  expect 
anything  on  this  scale."  said 
an  official- 


loyalists  or  nationalists  tor 
the  disturbances  which  cost 
his  family  a home.  “The  way  I 
see  it  is  that  there  tenoflung 
to  choose  between  both  sides. 
It's  tit  fbr  tat  They  don  t 
know  what  they  want  and  it 
seems  they  have  been  waiting 
for  an  excuse  to  start 
something.”  . .. 

Jackie  said;  “J  just  hope  it 
happens  to  them,  too,  so  they 
knowwhat  it’s  like  to  lose 

vour  home." 

Martine  said:  “When  we 

vrerrt  back  to  collect  our  furni- 
ture and  possessions  they 


were  outside,  laughing  an? 
Sting  ‘Fenian  bastardy 

They  vandalised  everything 

Aiey  could  and  stole  a lot 

the  executive  topesto 

rehouse  many  of  the  ^ 
r^cedfamilies.  secure  inside 
g^^edestates  well  away 
from  areas  once 

"mixed”.  Tbe  warden  of  ^ 
West  Belfast  hostel  born  in 
West  Cork,  is  m no  doubt  that 
the  clock  has  been  turned 

^^he  Is  pessimistic.  “It  was 
wonderful  around  here 
recently  - euphoric  is  toe 
only  word.  But  there  is  ten- 
sion now.  You  can  feel  it 
people  think  it  is  go  mg  to  get 
worse.” 


Magnetic  energy  harnessed  in  fight  against  depress!?* 

. _.u  i and  tie  risks  and  side  effects  I and  depressive  symptor 


Chris  MOiill 

Medical  Correspondent 


TREATMENT  with  mag- 
netic currents  can  help 
people  with  severe  depres- 
sion, and  could  be  a more 
gentle  alternative  to  electro- 
convulsive therapy  (ECT). 
neurologists  say  today. 

A group  from  Spain,  led  by 
Alavaro  Pascual-Leon,  gave 
rapid  bursts  of  magnetic  ener- 
gy though  the  head  to  17  pa- 


tients with  severe  long-term 
depression  which  had  not  res- 
ponded to  drug  treatment 
Nine  of  the  patients  had  had 

ECT.  . „ . „ 

The  doctors  say  in  the  Lan- 
cet that  11  of  the  17  showed  a 
marked  improvement,  al- 
though this  only  lasted  for 
two  weeks. 

The  researchers,  from  Va- 
lencia, say  that  unlike  ECT, 
the  treatment  is  practically 
painless,  does  not  require  an- 
aesthesia or  induce  seizures, 


and  the  risks  and  side  effects 
are  slight  , „ 

They  say  it  is  too  early  to 
say  the  technique,  called 
rapid-rate  transcranial  mag- 
netic stimulation,  or  rTMS, 
should  replace  drugs  or  ECT, 
but  further  studies  should  be 
carried  out  ■ 

Under  the  procedure,  a 
magnetic  coil  was  placed  on 
the  scalp  in  one  of  three  posi- 
tions over  the  brain.  Mag- 
netic pulses  were  induced 
over  a course  of  five  sessions 


and  depressive  symptoms 
assessed. 

The  researchers  state;  it 
would  certainly  be  hasty  to 
advocate  the  replacement  of 
ECT  by  rTMS,  but  we  hope 
this  study  will  encourage  the 
development  of  a subcouvul- 
sive  mode  of  treatment  of  de- 
pression using  rTMs. 

“Ultimately,  the  relevant 
rffnical  questions  are  whether 

...  rTMS  would  be  more  bene- 
ficial than,  or  at  least  equally 
beneficial  to,  ECT." 


Delights  of  English  pub  fare  were  not  uriknowntopharoah’s  men 

^ _ _ a Sien  of  baking.  I vessels  from  tombs  dating 


Tim  Radford 
Science  Editor 


PHAROAH’S  men  proba- 
bly tucked  into  a per- 
fectly decent  ploughman’s 
lunch,  according  to  a Cam- 
bridge scientist 
Ancient  Egyptians  also 
carried  bread  and  beer  with 
them  into  their  desert 
tombs  to  nourish  them  in 
the  afterlife-  Because  of 
this.  Delwen  Samuel  of  the 


McDonald  Institute  for  Ar- 
chaeological Research  at 
Cambridge  was  able  to 
gather  enough  crumbs 
from  around  the  sarcoph- 
agi and  gunge  from  the  bot- 
tom of  mummies’  beer  flag- 
ons to  discover  how  people 
baked  and  brewed  In  Nefer- 
titTs  kingdom  on  the  Nlle- 
She  reports  today  In  the 
US  journal  Science  that 
Egyptian  bread  bad  a dense 
crumb,  thin  crusts  and  was 
darker  on  top  than  under- 


neath — a sign  of  baking- 
There  were  signs  of  cnan 
fragments,  but  some  loaves 
were  clean  and  fine  tex- 
tured. The  Egyptians 
clearly  knew  about  yeast, 
and  fig  and  coriander  turns 
up  in  fruit  loaves  in  some 
tombs.;*, . ■ „ 

Beer-making  3,000  years 
ago,  too,  turned  out  to  be 
more  sophisticated  than 
anyone  thought. 

Electron  microscope 
study  of  the  linings  of  beer 


vessels  from  tombs  dating 
from  1500  BC  showed  some- 
thing more  complex  than 
crumbling  stale  bread  into 
water  and  letting  it 
ferment  ^ . 

Cereal  grains  — both  bar- 
ley and  wheat — were  malt- 
ed and  heated  to  provide 
sugar  and  flavour,  and 
these  were  then  mixed  with 
sprouted,  unheated  grains 
in  water.  The  sugar  and 
starch  solution  was  then 
decanted  and  fermented. 


Alex  Bellos  on  a surprise  £5,000 
endorsement  of  a rival  label’s  reformed 
punk  heroes  by  the  top  Britpop  group  s 
multi-millionaire  employer 


15%  off 

all  shower  enclosures, 
screens  and  trays. 


OASIS,  certainly  one  of 
the  cockiest  bands  in 
the  world,  also  like  to 
claim  they  are  the  biggest 
But  are  they  the  best? 

It  appears  even  they  are 
having  doubts.  Alan  McGee, 
manager  of  their  record  com- 
pany, has  taken  the  bizarre 
step  of  spending  £5,000  on  a 
newspaper  advert  saying 
that,  in  feet,  the  Sex  Pistols 
are  rather  better. 

McGee,  who  discovered 
Oasis  at  a gig  in  Glasgow,  was 
so  stunned  by  the  experience 
last  week  of  seeing  the  re- 
formed punk  four-piece  at 
London’s  Shepherd’s  Bush 
Empire  that  he  took  a full 
page  ad  out  in  this  week  s 
New  Musical  Express. 


“I  went  half  expecting  it  to 
be  part  comedy  part  irrele- 
vancy,” he  wrote.  "What  I 
saw  destroyed  my  preconcep- 
tions. [They]  were  simply 
stunning.  Literally  the  best 
rock  ’n’  roll  band  around. 

“It  was  one  of  toe  best  gigs  I 
have  ever  seen.  The  Sex  Pis- 
tols changed  my  life  in  19T7 
and  1996.  If  you  don’t  get  it 
now,  you  would  have  never 
got  it  then.  Britpop?  More  like 
shitpop.  You’re  welcome  to 
your  mediocrity.  This  band 
are  our  alternative  royal 
family.” 

McGee,  aged  34.  who  runs 
Creation  records,  had  never 
seen  the  Pistols  before. 

He  went  last  week  with 
Noel  Gallagher,  Oasis  song- 


writer and  not  a man  noted 
for  his  modesty.  “Noel  turned 
round  half  way  through  and 
said  they  are  a lot  better  than 
us.  That  is  some 
cpmpiiment” 

The . Sex  Pistols,  the  so- 
called  godfathers  of  punk,  re- 
formed this  year  after  a gap  of 
18  years.  John  Lydon,  the  lead 
singer  now  aged  40,  told  a 
press  conference  to  launch  a 
tour  and  live  album  that  they 
were  doing  it  to  spare  the 
public  "all  those  trashy  little 
pop  stars  you  have  got." 

The  tour  has  been  plagued 
with  problems  and  mediocre 
reviews.  Concerts  in  Madrid 
and  Belfast  were  cancelled. 

A spokeswoman  for  the  Sex 
Pistols,  who  are  signed  to  Cre- 
ation rivals  Virgin,  said  they 
were  shocked  when  they 
opened  the  NME  and  saw  the 
ad.  "Everybody  said  ’Wow. 
what’s  this?’  We’re  not  quite 
sure  of  Alan’s  motives." 

The  ad  Is  all  the  more  pecu- 
liar given  McGee’s  usual 
reluctance  to  deal  with  the 


media.  He  is  one  of  the  music 
industry’s  most  powerful  fig- 
ures. yet  until  recently  he  had 
refused  interviews  for  six 
years. 

He  said  he  paid  for  the  ad 
because  he  wanted  to  Bilence 
the  Pistols’  critics.  “I  proba- 
bly have  made  too  much 
money.  But  if  you  are  going  to 
be  a multi-millionaire,  you 
might  as  well  enjoy  it.  If  you 
are  going  to  spunk  five  grand 
you  might  as  well  do  it  in 
style." 

Creation  released  a solo 
album  earlier  this  year  by 
Glen  Matlock,  the  Sex  Pistol 
who  was  thrown  out  of  the 
band  to  make  way  for  Sid  Vi- 
cious. Matlock  is  in  the  re- 
formed Pistols,  but  McGee  de- 
nied he  was  just  indirectly 
promoting  his  own  record. 

"It  would  be  a bizarre  mar, 
keting  plan  to  spend  money 
saying  that  another  record 
company's  band  is  better  than 
ours.  I did  the  ad  because  the 
gig  was  genius,  it  was  mega. 
It’s  as  simple  as  that " 


Welsh  singer  takes  America  by  storm  with  her  debut  single 


Dan  Glaister 

Arts  correspondent 


YOUR  starter  for  10,  pop 
pickers:  which  British  art- 
ist has  the  fastest  climbing  re- 
cord on  the  American  singles 
chart?  Eric  Clapton,  at  num- 
ber six  with  Change  The 

World?  . j 

Wrong.  The  answer  is  1 
Love  You  Always  Forever  by 
Welsh  singer-songwriter 
Donna  Lewis.  Her  debut 
single,  currently  at  number 
13  on  the  US  top  100.  is  tipped 
to  enter  the  top  10  following 
appearances  on  the  top-rated 
David  Letterman  and  Jay 
Leno  television  shows. 

“Oh  my  God,  that’s  some- 
thing to  look  forward  to,"  she 


says,  speaking  appropriately 
enough  from  Woodstock  in 
upstate  New  York. 

The  Cardiff-born  singer. 
Who  modestly  gives  her  age  as 
“thirty something” , first  went 
to  the  US  three  years  ago.  tak- 
ing her  demo  tapes  around  re- 
cord companies  after  having 
little  luck  in  Britain.  Several 
people  showed  an  interest, 
hut  she  returned  to  Britain 
empty-handed  to  continue 
singing  in  a piano  bar. 

"I  also  did  piano  bar  work 
in  Scandinavia.  I used  to  say 
to  people  ‘I’m  not  the  normal 
piano  bar  person’.  I would  do 
covers  of  Prince  and  Kate 
Bush.  Now  I say  to  mysett 
that  1 better  keep  my  hand  in 
because  you  never  know  wnat 
might  happen." 


She  was  saved  from  the 
piano  bar  when  someone 
from  Atlantic  Records  in  New 
York  heard  her  demo.  That 
was  when  her  problems 
began.  "They  wanted  to  con- 
tact me  but  the  person  who 
had  the  demo  wouldn't  give 
them  my  phone  number. 
They  were  on  the  point  of  hir- 
ing a private  detective  to  try 
to  find  me  when  a friend  told 
me  they  had  been  hassling 
him  to  get  my  number.” 

That  was  two  years  ago.  In 
the  interim  Lewis  has  clashed 
with  her  producer,  who  did 
not  share  her  idea  of  how  her 
music  should  sound,  before 
ending  up  co-producing  her 
pjhnm  with  Kevin  Killen,  who 
has  worked  with  Kate  Bush, 
U2  and  Elvis  Costello. 


i ^ t\ien>  she  hasn't 
looked  back.  The  album  has 
just  been  released  in  the 
States,  while  the  single  has 
advanced  without  the  help  of 
a video.  I Love  You  Always 
forever  “ self-penned,  a pol- 
ished piece  of  melodic  rock, 
and  inspired  by  the  HE  Bates 
novel,  Lydia.  “Originally  it 
was  called  Lydia,  but  the 
promo  people  said  it  might 
create  problems,  because  the 
word  Lydia  doesn't  appear  in 
toe  song.  I suppose  I'm  glad  I 
did  change  it  now. 

It  remains  to  be 
whether  she  will  be  able  to 
American  success 
to  theUIL  if  not,  shemay^S 
the  list  of  British  artists  who 
have  cracked  the  American 
market  but  Bailed  at  homT^ 


Scientists  claim  milestone  in  repairing  spinal  cords 

_ . cord".  I the  removal  of  five  mfflime- I Recovery  «« 


I Tim  Radford 
Science  Editor 
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A CLAIM  by  scientists  in 
Taiwan  and  Sweden  that 
they  have  been  able  to  repair 
the  severed  spinal  cords  of 
rats  has  been  hailed  by  a New 
York  neurosurgeon  as  ’the 
first  evidence  that  true  func- 
tional regeneration  can  occur 


in  the  adult  spinal  cord  - 
The  news  — reported  today 
in  the  US  journal  Science  — 
offers  hope  for 
a kind  nobody  ^uld  have 
dreamed  of  a decade  ago. 
experiment,  by  Hennch 
Cheng  who  works  at  both  of 
the  Karolinska  tostffutem 
Stockholm  and  a veterans 

hospital  in  Taipei.  andL«J 
Olson  of  Stockholm,  involved 


the  removal  of  five  millime- 
tres from  the  spinal  cord  of 
adult  rats.  The  scientists  ex- 
perimented with  nerve  im- 
plants to  bridge  the  gap  and 
found  that  things  worked  bet- 
ter the  more  they  used. 

The  result  was.  says  Wise 
Young  of  New  York  universi- 
ty medical  centre  “a  mile- 
stone". The  rats  were  able  to 
move  their  hind  legs. 


Recovery  was  limited;  the 
rats  were  only  able  tottJrS 
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News  in  brief 

He|p|ine  offer 
for  children 

helpline  has  been  setup  to  supportformer  chJl- 

orens  home  residents,  who  may  have  been  abused  by  an  HIV 
pwlttvesocia1  worker.  Mark  Trotter,  aged  34.  was  being  inves- 
"S®®"  ^?,r  child  sex  assaults  when  he  died  of  an  Aids- 

related  illness  last  year. 

He  had  worked  as  a house  parent  at  the  New  Hayes  Home  In 
to  1981  before  leaving  for  Hackney,  east 
umpon,  where  he  became  a Held  social  worker.  Tbe  aiiggartpn?8 
of  abuse  relate  to  bis  time  in  Liverpool,  but  social  services 
cniers  in  Hackney  have  already  been  in  touch  with  50  of  the  450 
young  residents  who  passed  through  the  borough's  Trowbridge 
House,  who  might  have  been  in  contact  with  Trotter. 

Advertisements  are  to  be  placed  in  newspapers  appealing  for 
more  former  residents  to  come  forward.  Similar  checks  are 
understood  to  be  going  on  in  Liverpool. 

It  was  only  last  year,  after  Trotter  had  died,  that  dear 
evidence  of  alleged  abuse  in  Liverpool  emerged  with  claims 

made  by  five  boys  aged  13  to  16. 

Aspokeswomanfor  Merseyside  police  confirmed  the  com- 
plaints about  Trotter  but  refused  to  give  details,  saying  there 
was  now  a wider  inquiry. 

UK  to  fight  VAT  on  tolls 

BRITISH  motorists  should  be  paying  VAT  on  tunnel  and  bridge 
tolls,  the  European  Commission,  saidyesterday.  It  announced  it  1 
was  taking  Britain  and  three  other  EU  countries  to  court  tor 
felling  to  charge  VAT  on  tolls  far  roads,  tunnels  and  bridges, 
wider  EU  law,  all  “economic  activities"  are  subject  to  VAT  unless 
they  benefit  from  an  exemption,  a commission  spokeswoman 
said. 

The  commission  disputes  the  British  contention  that  tolls  in 
themselves  are  a "statutory  Charge"  akin  to  a tax,  so  imposing 

VAT  would  mean  taxing  a tax.  The  commission  argues  that  tolls 
are  payment  for  the  use  of  roads  or  other  transport  infrastructure. 

A British  spokeswoman  said  the  Government  believed  tolls 
were  not  subject  to  VAT  under  EU  law,  and  “will  defend  thi^ 
position  before  the  European.  Court  of  Justice”. 

France,  which  has  an  extensive  Systran  of  toll  roads,  Greece  and 
Ireland  are  also  being  taken  to  the  court,  while  the  Netherlands  is 
being  warned  that  it  feces  action.  — Julie  Wolf 

Dentists  plead  for  help 

DENTICTS  yesterday  set  out  a rescue  package  ftrt-fefiir  profes- 
sion, which  theyclabnis  in  a deepening  crisis.  The  British  Dental 
Association's  Manifesto  for  Dentistry  rails  for  a return  to  a 
comprehensive  NHS  denial  service,  and  the  re-introduction  of 
free  dental  check-ups. 

Politicians  from  all  parties  were  urged  to  support  the  provision 
of  more  resources  to  preserve  and  strengthen  NHS  dentistry . 

The  BD A says  many  dentists  are  finding  it  difficult  to  meet  the 
mounting  costs  of  running  their  practices  due  to  government 
underfunding  Dentiste  are  under  growing  pressure  to  take  on 
more  private  patients,  and  are  increasingly  unable  to  take  on  new 
adult  patients  in  same  regions,  it  is  claimed. 

Tbe  12-point  plan  calls  far  additionalresourcesfor  all  dental 
services,  and  if  ftmding  is  not  increased,  priority  givrax to  children 
and  adults  on  tow  incomes.  It  also  says  tte  Government  must 
decide  which  treatments  are  to  be  available  and  to  whom,  and 
calls  for  free  NHS  oral  health  check-ups  to  be  re-introduced. 

Army  rejects  drug  charges 

MINISTRY  of  Defence  officials  yestraday  denied  charges  that  • 
drug  taking  was  increasing  to  the  army  after  five  members  of  the 
Household  Cavalry  tested  positive  for  cannabis.  An  MoD  spokes- 
man said  strict  discqdinaand  education  programmes  meant 
young  recruits  were  less  Ekely  to  tty  drugstfaan  Iheir  civilian 

. “Our  ccanpulsary  drugs testingprograuane,  introduced  in  1995, 
hasheen very  successful,  with  less  than  1 per  centctf  the 18.000  - 
soldiers  tasted  in-fhefirstyear  of  the  progratmneshiowinga 
positive  rasuh^  he  said.  A’  '■  - : 

The  flve.memb^cflteHousehiM  Cavalry  fbuctd  to  have  -- 
traces  of  cannabis  intbeirblood willfece  disciplinary  action,  but 
will  notnecessarily  be  dismissed,  the  MoD  said.  They were 
cau^dmlng  arandcm  screening  two  weeks  aga  - 

£8,000  fine  over  tithe  barn 

THE  owner  of  a 15th  century  tithe  bam  was  fined  a total  at £8,000 
yesterday  after  being  convicted  cmfour  counts  of  causing  reckless 
damage  to  an  aoaetamomimfaif  Luton  crqwn  court was  told  the 
barn  had beensubjected  to  excavations  to  its  ancient  drainage 
system  and  septic  tank,  and  the  moat,  and  illegal  digging  of 
foundations  fcr_an  outbuilding  and  trenches  for  electric  cahles. 

John  Hope  ofWymondley  Priory,  Little  Wymondley,  near 
Hitohen,  Hertfordshire,  said  he  would  appeal  against  the  coarric- 
tkm.  He  lives  with  tdswife  and  children  in  a Grade  l listed  house 
converted  from  tbe  nave  of  the  13th  century  priory.  A 15th  century 
tithe  barn  is  used  as  function  roams  ibr  wedding  and  other  social 
events. 

Mr  Hope  had  appearedin  Luton  crown  court  inAprfl  to  face  ' 
four  chafes  ofrecMesstiaiiiage.AJqry  found  him  guilty  on  all 
counts  and  afortber  charge  of  damage  to  the  structure  ofthe  bam 
door  was  left  on  the  file.  • t 

English  Heritage  said  the  case  set  a legal  precedent  Its  legal 
adviser;  Howard.  Carter,  said  English  Heritage  believed  Mr  Hope, 
a surveyor,  had  deliberately  caused  destruction  despitea  warn- 
ing not  to  proceed. 

Turner  to  leave  GMTV 

A mthra  Turner  is  to  leave  her  GMTV  breakfast  show  to  concen- 
trate  on  projects  for  ITV.  She  ended  months  ct  speculation  about 
her  future  an  tbe  breakfest  show  wife  an  anoomusmuml  yester- 
day that  she  would  leave  in  December.  Ms  Turner,  aged  38.  also 
said  she  was  looking  forward to  giving  up  the ,4am  starts  to  try  to 
start  afamfly  wife  husband  and  manager Peter  PowelL 

She  slgnM  a deal  vrfthITV  companies  lastyearrtnnourod  to  be 
mHlhSTSmSUJaivtoprodsMel^ 

She  also  signed  a twoyear  deal  with  GMTV,  said  tube  worto 

£300,000  a year,  but  ft  had  an  opt-out  clause  after  a year. 


Apology 

THE  article  Mothers  of  Contention  (G2,  July  28)  suggested  that 
the  Director  cfPuWicPtoeections,  Barbara  M%  QP  “ordered 

thousands  of  frozen  embryw  to  be  destroyed".  This  statement  is 

incorrect  The  DPP  has  no  such  role  and  we  apologise unreserv- 
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Sweet  taste 
of  success 


THE  Haven  chip  shop  in 
Stonehaven  engineered  the 
revived  of  the  deep  fried  Mars 
Bar  last  summer,  much  to  the 
disgust  of  Britain. 

Here,  Evelyn  Balgouxm. 

| who  works  in  the  shop,  tells  the 
story  of  the  rebirth  of  a 
Scottish  culinary  delight. 

“Last  summer  a regular, 
Brian  Macdonald,  who  is 
around  17  came  in  and 
asked  the  boss  for  a deep 
fried  Mars. 

“He  just  put  It  In.  The 
next  day  somebody  told  me 
but  I wouldn’t  believe  him 
and  so  we  put  in  another. 

“They  became  very 
popular,  the  kids  would 
come  by  at  lunchtime  and 
buy  one,  and  so  we  began  to 
get  adventurous. 

“Now  we  have  deep  fried 
Snickers.  Crunchies,  Twix 
and  Milky  Ways. 

“We  tried  Kit  Eats  and 
Yorkies  but  for  some  reason 
they  wouldn’t  work. 

“They  was  also  an 
attempt  to  deep  fry  Chevrtts 
but  they  would  melt  and 
become  really  hot  liquid.  It 
would  be  dangerous. 

“Now  tourists  come  in 
and  say  ‘Are  you  the  place 
that  deep  files  Mars  Bars’ 
and  we  say  yes  and  they 
laugh  and  then  say  ’Well 
maybe  we’ll  just  try  one’. 

“1  don’t  really  like 
chocolate,  maybe  just  one 
bite,  but  if  you  like  sweet 
things  you  will  really  like 
them. 

“It’s  hard  for  me  to  say 
whether  we  should  be  more 
healthy,  I mean,  since  I 
work  in  a fish  and  chip 
shop.” 


Dining  out ...  A chip  shop  customer  bites  into  a filed  Mars  Bar.  It  is  all  too  easy  to  jump  to  simplistic  answers  for  Scotland’s  diet*  photograph:  uurdo  macleod  J 

Unhealthy  Scots  get  fat  chance  of  longer  life 


Ruaridh  Nicoll 


THE  tomato-covered 
dough  descends  into 
burbling  oil,  followed 
by  a floured.  Mars  Bar. 
Dinner  is  ready  — deep  tried 
pizza  with  a similarly  pre- 
pared Mars  for  pudding.  Bat- 
tering, for  the  Scots,  is  a way 
of  life. 

"Scots  need  to  jump  out  of 
the  frying  pan  into  the  fruit 
bowl.”  Lord  James  Douglas 
Hamilton,  the  Scottish  Office 
minister  for  responsible 
health,  said  yesterday.  He 
was  launching  a 71  point  plan 
to  improve  Scottish  eating 
habits.  •! 

Nearly  20  per  cent  of  Scot- 
tish men  eat  no  green  vegeta- 


bles while  a third  of  boys  eat 
chips  every  day.  By  15.  a fair  I 
proportion  of  Scotland’s  | 
youth  are  well  acquainted 
with  cigarettes  and  alcohol 
The  result  is  that  Scots  die 
younger. 

The  government  study  was 
commissioned  after  Philip 
James  ofthe  Ro wettReseach 
Institute  in  Aberdeen 
revealed  his.  research  into  the 
problem  at  tbe  end  of  1993. 
“Having  worked  in  Scotland 
for  12  years.  I knew  there 
were  problems  with  the  diet,” 
he  said  at  the  time.  “But  I had 
no  idea  it  was  this  appalling.” 
The  then  Scottish  secretary, 
lan  Lahg,  took  heed. 

Altar  a long  - delay,  the 
report  was  finally  im veiled 
yesterday  detailing  the'  Gov1' 


Delicacies 

□ Smoked  salmon 

□ Battered  pizza 

□ Haggis,  neeps  and  tatties 

□ Deep  fried  Mars  Bars 

□ Shortbread 

□ Tun  nocks  tea  cakes 

□ Chip  butties 

□ Scotch  eggs 

□ Porridge 

• All  washed  down  with  Im  Bru 


eminent's  plans  for  winking 
Scotland  healthy  by  changing 
everything  from  the  way 
foods  are  processed  to  how 
they  are  sold  and  finally  pre- 
pared by  the  consumer. 

"If  all  avenues  are  pursued 
then  we  will  sae  a difference." 


said  Graham  Robertson  who 
worked  on  the  plan  as  direc- 
tor of  programmes  for  the 
Health  Education  Board  for 
Scotland.  The  main  thrust 
will  be  to  move  Scots  away 
from  food  that  is  rich  in  salt 
sugar  and  fat 

Robert  Kendall,  Scotland's 
chief  medical  officer,  said; 
“There  are  fewer  people  liv- 
ing on  Scotch  pie  and  chips, 
but  we  are  still  lagging  be- 
hind toe  rest  of  Europe  and 
we  do  not  need  to." 

With  £1  million  of  govern- 
ment money,  supermarkets, 
food  producers,  suppliers, 
local  authorities,  caterers  and 
retailers  will  be  strongarmed 
into  promoting  healthy 
eating. 

.While  releasing  the  docu- 


ment, Lord  Douglas  Hamilton  ] 
said  that  the  Scottish  Office  | 
realised  that  it  could  not  force 
people  to  change  their  eating 
habits,  only  persuade. 

Many  Scots  argue  that  bad 
eating  is  a mixture  between  a 
political  problem  based  on 
poverty  and  an  unhealthy 
social  attitude.  But  Mr 
Robertson  argues  that  many 
of  tbe  social  issues  are  being 
addressed  and  that  poverty  is 
just  one  of  the  problems. 
“Rates  of  death  in  Scotland 
are  legendary,”  he  said. 

"We’re  not  talking  about 
isolated  groups  and  it  is  all 
too  easy  to  jump  to  simplistic 
answers  for  Scotland's  met” 

The  Scottish  Office  seems  to 
be  getting  serious  about  the 
problem.  Lord  Douglas  Ham- 


ilton said:  “The  appalling  feet 
is  that  despite  some  recent 
improvements,  premature 
death  in  Scotland  is  twice  as 
likely  as  in  many  western 
European  countries,  with 
over  2,600  people  under  65 
dying  every  year  from  heart 
disease,  over  4^)00  from  can- 
cers and  700  from  strokes. 

“We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and 
to  our  children  to  do  what  we 
can  to  reduce  these  dismal 
statistics  and  change  the  eat- 
ing habits  which  have  helped 
push  us  to  the  bottom  rungs 
of  the  European  health 
ladder." 

But  it  is  unlikely  that  any 
quick  fix  can  be  acheived  un- 
less the  fish  and  chip  shops 
that  dot  the  country  are 
closed,  and  that  is  unlikely. 


Governors  reaffirm  Birt’s  plans  Use  law  on  rogue 
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World 


Martin  Linton 

THE  governors  of  the 
BBC  decided  at  the  end 
of  a seven-hour  board 
meeting  yesterday  to  push 
ahead  with  their  restructur- 
ing plans  .for  the  World  Ser- , 
vice  despite  the  opposition. 

hi  a terse  statement  at  the 
end  of  an  exceptionally  long  \ 
meeting  they  defiantly  "reit- 
erated their  belief  that  the 
World  Service  plans-  would  I 
yield  significant  benefits,  en- , 
hanging  the  quality  of  ser- . 
vices  and  reducing  costs”.  j 
According  to  the  BBC,  the  ! 
governors  instructed  the  I 
board  of  management  repre- 1 
sented  by  deputy  director  , 
general  Bob  Phillis,  to  con- 
tinue work  on  detailed  orga- 1 


nisational  planning.  The 
chairman.  Sir  Christopher 
Bland,  has  already  agreed  not 
to  take  any  irreversible  stops 
before  tbe  BBC-Foreign  Office 
working  party  has  reported 
on  the  plans  in  October. 


But  there  were  no  signs  ctf 
any  further  doubts  or  delays 
after  yesterday’s  meeting. 
Even  the  governors  known  to 
harbour  doubts  about  the  wis- 
dom of  John  Blit's  plans  were 
keeping  their  heads  down. 

The  only  sign  of  dissent  at 
their  regular  end-of-the- 
monfh  meeting  was  its  inordi- 
nate length.  Usually  they  fin- 
ish tbe  business  in  the 
morning.  But  yesterday  the  11 
governors  present  went  into 
dosed  session  after  lunch  to 
stretch  the  meeting  to  seven 
hours  as  they  considered  the 
fierce  opposition  evoked  by 
Mr  Birfs  plans. 

After  announcing  the  plans 
in.  early  June,  Mr  Btrt  was  on 
leave  and  missed  the  meeting 
but  the  BBC  was  doing  its 
beat  to  defuse  any  sense  of  cri- 


sis in  the  corporation  at  the 
scale  of  the  opposition. 

His  spokesman  yesterday 
played  down  the  significance 
ofthe  plans  to  unify  the  news- 
gathering services  of  the 
World  Service  and  the  BBC 
by  April  next  year  and  to  "co- 
locate" them  on  a single  site.  I 

“It’s  Just  a change  to  the 
management  structure  really 
which  is  not  going  to  affect 
people  on  the  ground  very 
much,”  were  the  soothing 
words  from  the  BBC. 

But  there  was  no  attempt  to 
deny  that  the  governors  had 
been  taken  aback  by  the 
strength  of  feelings  against 
the  plan,  not  least  from  the 
140  who  signed  the  letter  to 
Wednesday's  Guardian  and 
the  240  MPs  who  have  op- 
posed it 


process. 


My  World 
Service 


Shirley 

Williams 

THE  World  Service  has 
been  for  me  like  the  fixed 
point  of  a compass,  a way  to 
get  one’s  bearing  In  the  fast 
changing  world.  Here  are 
reports  I can  rely  on. 
unpolluted  by  the  ideological 
stance  cf  the  newsreader  or 
the  sycophancy  of  media 


, cowed  and.  controlled  by 
proprietors  or  politicians . 

In  the  US,  where  I teach  in 
tbe  autumn,  I invariably 
listen  to  at  least  one  of  the 
World  Service  news  reports 
carried  three  times  a day  on 
Public  Service  Broadcasting. 

En  Russia,  wherel  lecture 
every  year  on  democracy,  the 
World  Service  mounted,  at 
unbelievably  low  cost  two 
ambitious  series  of  broadcasts 
on  market  economics  and  on 
democratic  institutions, 
avidly  followed  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  listeners. 

to  Beijing,  where  I served 
onthe  advisory  council  for  the 
UN  fourth  world  women’s 


inference,  government 
delegates  and  NGO  [non- 
government organisations] 
representatives  alike 
mentioned  how  Important  the 
World  Service  was  in  keeping 
the  hope  of  freedom  and 
human  rights  alive,  especially 
in  countries  blighted  by 
dictatorship. 

Tbe  World  Service  has  been 
one  of  tbe  few  British 
institutions  that  is 
unquestionably  the  best  in  its 
field.  The  BBC  management 
has  yet  to  persuade  tbe  rest  of 
us — and  how  nice  it  would  be 
if  It  thought  that  mattered — 
that  the  World  Service  is 
indeed  safe  in  its  hands. 


Rebecca  SmHhers 
Political  Correspondent 

MPs  yesterday  de- 
manded rigourous  en- 
forcement of  laws  gov- 
erning road  haulage,  to 
reduce  a growing  number  of 
accidents  involving  lorries 
and  other  heavy  goods 
vehicles. 

The  Commons  select  com- 
mittee on  transport  has  con- 
cluded that  while  the  regula- 
tions governing  HGVs,  buses, 
and  coaches  are  generally 
adequate,  the  chance  of  even 
the  most  serious  violators 
being  caught  is  too  low,  and 
subsequent  punishments  are 
too  lenient 

While-  the  maximum  fine 
for  illegal  operation  of  an 
HGV  was  £1500.  the  average 
fine  imposed  was  only  5800, 
the  MPS  said  in  a report  pub- 
lished yesterday.  In  many 
cases,  drivers  were  “intimi- 
dated” by  companies  into 
breaking  the  law. 

The  MPs  urged  the  enforce- 
ment authorities  — mainly 
the  Department  of  Trans- . 
port’s  traffic  commissioners1 
— to  devote  more  attention  to 
offences  where  drivers  work  I 
too  many  hours  or  where  ve- 
hicles are  put  on  the  road 
with  mechanical  faults  — the 
two  main  causes  of  accidents. 
They  also  recommended 


that  the  1991  Road  Traffic  Act 
be  amended  to  make  it  easier 
to  bring  a charges  of  "causing 
death  by  dangerous  driving”. 
The  department  should  also 
press  the  Home  Office  to  have 
monitoring  of  road  use  made 
a core  objective  for  police,  be- 
cause "very  many  more 
people  are  killed  and  seri- 
ously injured  tn  road  acci- 
dents than  in  crimes  of 
violence". 

The  MPs’  report  notes  the 
result  of  a two-day  operation 
earlier  this  month  by  47 
police  forces  in  England, 
Wales  and  Scotland.  Some 
5,320  vehicles  were  checked; 
as  a result  74  people  were  ar- 
rested and  82  drivers  were 
prosecuted  for  a variety  of  of- 
fences. Seven  drivers  were 
found  to  be  disqualified.  12 
gave  positive  breath  tests  for 
I alcohol,  287  had  been  driving 
for  a longer  period  than  le- 
gally allowed  and  339  had 
committed  offences  involving 
their  tachograph — the  device 
vehicles  must  by  law  carry  to 
record  driving  periods  and 
rest  breaks. 

In  a statement  the  Freight 
Transport  Association  said 
that  tbe  vast  majority  of  Brit- 
ain’s 420,000  lorries  were  op- 
erated correctly  and  within 
the  law,  but  the  industry 
would  co-operate  with  “prac- 
tical and  measured”  methods 
of  improving  operations. 
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Creeping  coup  that  caught  up  with  Burundi 


The  Guardian 


Friday  Juiy261^® 


Chris  McQroal  bi  Bi^wnbura 


UNTIL  yesterday, 
they  called  it  Che 
creeping  coup.  It 
began  three  years 
ago  with  the 
army’s  assassination  of  Bu- 
rundi's first  freely  elected  and 
Hutu  president.  Melchior 
Ndadaye  had  been  In  office 
just  a few  months  when  Tutsi 
soldiers  decided  they  had  had 
enough  of  majority  rule.  So 
they  murdered  him. 

The  1993  putsch  failed  when 
the  overwhelmingly  Tutsi 
army  and  its  political  allies 
realised  what  the  assassina- 
tion had  unleashed.  Burun- 
di's long  oppressed  Hutus  bad 
tolerated  a succession  of 
coups  over  the  years  because 
one  Tutsi  soldier  was  usually 
replacing  another.  Ndadaye's 
murder  was  different 
Burundi's  majority  un- 


leashed their  anger  about 
brutally  dashed  hopes  on 
their  Tutsi  neighbours.  The 
army  exacted  its  revenge  an 
Hutus.  Tens  of  thousands 
died.  In.  die  past  three  years, 
the  killing  has  not  stopped. 

Hutu  rebels  and  Tutsi  sol- 
diers roam  the  country  mur- 
dering at  will  The  atrocious 
level  of  killing  might  suggest 
a civil  war,  but  It  is  not  a con- 
flict fought  between  the  army 
and  rebels.  Instead,  each  side 
appears  to  avoid  combat  in 
favour  of  slaughtering  the  de- 
fenceless: women,  children, 
old  men. 

The  1993  coup  had  failed 
but  Burundi’s  Tutsi  and  other 
elites  were  not  discouraged. 
Over  the  next  three  years 
they  wielded  the  weapons  of 
fear  — chaos  and  brute  force 
— to  achieve  what  had  been 
planned  the  day  Ndadaye  was 
assassinated. 

Yesterday  they  could  claim 


success.  Civilian  government 
was  overthrown.  Burundi’s 
latest  Hutu  president,  Syl- 
vestre  Ntibantunganya,  was 
hiding  in  the  United  States 


embassy.  The  Hutu  half  c£  the 
cabinet  fled  to  other  Western 
embassies.  And  majority  rule 
was  finally  emasculated. 

The  instruments  of  the 
creeping  coup  were  the  trap- 
pings of  democracy  and  a well- 
founded  fear  among  the  Tutsi 
population  for  their  safety. 

After  Ndadaye’s  assassina- 
tion,  the  army  and  the  mainly 
Tutsi  Uprona  party  — which 
had  ruled  Burundi  unchal- 
lenged until  the  1993  election 
— forced  power-sharing  on  to 
Frodebu.  the  party  which  had 
won  the  vote  with  the  support 
of  most  Hutus. 

The  deal  recognised  Frode- 
bu’s  right  to  control  of  the 
presidency  and  parliament, 
but  It  shifted  a significant 
amount  of  power  to  the  cabi- 


Belgium  offers  to  aid  Britons 


■ EADERS  of  the  150- 
kstrong  British  commu- 
nity in  Burundi  are  in  close 
contact  with  the  Belgian 
embassy,  which  is  offering 
them  consular  protection, 
the  Foreign  Office  said  yes- 
terday, Richard  Norton- 
Taylor  writes. 


Most  of  the  nationals 
there  are  aid  workers  and 
members  of  non-govern- 
ment organisations-  Evacu- 
ation arrangements  would 
be  made  if  they  were 
required,  the  FO  said. 

The  nearest  British  em- 
bassy is  In  Kigali.  Rwanda. 


net  and  fee  Uprona-agpointed 
prime  minister. 

In  the  following  months, 
Uprona  and  its  coalition  allies 
manufactured  a series  of  po- 
litical crises  to  stall  reform 
and  perpetuate  the  central 

role  of  the  army. 

When  it  looked  as  if  the  gov- 
ernment might  start  to  Amo- 
tion normally,  a new  crisis 
was  thrown  up.  Uprona  cam- 
paigned to  bring  down  fee 
Hutu  speaker  of  parliament. 


He  fell  Than  the  party  de- 
cided its  own  prime  minister 
had  not  been  enthusiastic 
enough  in  the  campaign 
against  the  speaker.  He.  too. 
was  brought  down. 

The  extremists  tightened 
their  grip  still  further.  Hit 
squads  began  assassinating 
Hutu  politicians  and  intellec- 
tuals, and  ethnically  cleans- 
ing the  capital,  Bujumbura,  of 
tens  Of  thousands  of  HutUS. 

Antoine  Nduwayo.  Burun- 


di's last  Tutsi  prime  minister 
who  resigned  yesterday  dur- 
ing the  coup,  was  installed 
last  year  with  the  support  of 
fee  army  and  one  of  the  coun- 
try’s most  notorious  extrem- 
ists, the  former  military  dic- 
tator Jean-Baptiste  Bagaza. 

As  Hutu  resentments  fu- 
elled the  rebel  groups  which 
said  they  were  fighting  for  fee 
restoration  of  democracy,  Mr 
Nduwayo  drew  on  a deep  well 
of  fear  among  Burundi's  Tut- 
sis.  After  the  genocide  in 
Rwanda,  Burundi’s  hard- 
liners pointed  north  of  the 
border  and  warned  fee  Tutsi 
community  It  would  meet  fee 
same  fete  if  it  relaxed  its  grip 
on  the  military,  economy, 
civil  service  and  media. 

To  reinforce  the  govern- 
ment’s message,  pictures  of 
rebel  massacres  of  Tutsi 
women  and  children  appear 
almost  nightly  on  television. 
The  government  announced  a 


week  of  mourning  after  fee 
slaughter  of  more  than  300 
people  on  Saturday 

But  the  military  ensures 
that  no  such  pictures  teach 

the  Hutus  slaughteredbyfee 

army,  militias  and  aggrieved 
Tutsi  civilians. 

Even  President  Ntibantun- 
gany  a was  accused  of  backin  g 
genocide,  a particularly  gal- 
ting  charge  for  him  given  that 
fee  army  murdered  his  wife 
during  fee  putsch  against 
Ndadaye. 

Ironically,  it  was  concern 
for  the  lives  of  fee  innocent 
that  mobilised  Tutsi  extrem- 
ists for  their  final  push 
against  Mr  Ntibantunganya 
and  the  coalition  government. 

The  president  and  Mr 
Nduwayo  bent  to  pressure 
from  Burundi’s  neighbours, 
afraid  civil  war  could  spill 
across  their  borders-  The  plan 
sent  shock  waves  through  the 
Tutsi  political  and  military 


Ilta  Ttwv-  saw  clearly  that 
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d0^Sks  «o.  Uprona's 
□resident.  Charles  Mukasi. 
was  quite  clear  a^htthe  ex- 
tremists’ intent  Well  tegm 

bv  removing  fee 

Mr  Ntibantunganya  is  the  oe 
signer  of  the  whole  business 
io>e  need  to  handle  feeprob- 
Jem  at  the  roots.  We  need  an- 
other president  and  another 
government ” he  said. 
Yesterday  Burundi  got  it 
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News  in  brief 


EU  threatens 
to  quit  IVIostar 


THE  European  Union  yesterday  threatened  to  abandon  its  two- 
year  peace  mission  in  the  divided  Bosnian  city  of  Mostar  on 
August  4 unless  Croat  nationalists  accept  the  results  of  last 
month’s  elections  to  a new  unified  city  assembly. 

The  June  30  elections  gave  a one-seat  majority  to  amainly- 
Muslim  list  of  candidates  led  by  the  Party  of  Democratic  Action 
(SDA),  but  the  rightwing  Croatian  Democratic  Union  (HDZ) 
has  boycotted  the  forum,  claiming  the  vote  was  rigged- 

In  Bonn,  where  refugees  from  Mostar  were  allowed  to  vote,  26 
more  ballots  were  cast  than,  there  were  registered  voters,  but 
the  EU-appointed  ombudsman  ruled  that  the  discrepancy  did 
not  have  a significant  bearing  on  the  result. 

An  EU  spokesman  in  Mostar  said  its  member  states  would 
apply  pressure  on  Croatia’s  government  to  bring  the  Mostar 
HDZ  into  line.  If  the  boycott  continues,  the  EtT-run  administra- 
tion would  be  wound  down,  and  Croat-run  west  Mostar  would 
forego  £18  million  in  aid. — Julian  Borger,  Zagreb. 


Colombo  bomb  suspects  held 


SRI  LANKAN  police  yesterday  detained  27  people  following  the 
bombing  on  Wednesday  ofa  train  crowded  with  commutes  In  fee 
capital  Colombo,  at  fee  height  of  fee  evening  rush-hour. 

The  Sri  Lankan  authorities  blamed  Tamil  Tiger  rebels,  claim- 
ing they  were  trying  to  provoke  an  anti-Tamil  backlash. 

In  a statement,  Tamil  rebels  denied  any  involvement  in  the 
attack,  which  killed  at  least  7H«TOmulw-HflTyita^jm-pdat  least  460. 
"It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Liberation  Tigers  of' Tamil  Eelam  to 
attack  civilian  targets,' " it  said. 

Government  forces  yesterday  re-established  control  over  part 
of  fee  Mullaitivu  garrison,  officials  said.  The  rebels  say  1,000 
troops  were  killed  in  fee  battle  fix-  fee  camp.  The  government 
says  300  soldiers  and  400  rebels  died.  — Flora  Botsford,  Colombo. 


Court  rejects  Biko  claim 


SOUTH  AFRICA’S  most  powerful  court  yesterday  rejected  ar» 
attempt  by  the  fomfly  of  the  murdered  activist  Steve  Biko  to 
prevent  his  kilters  being  pardoned  if  they  confess. 

The  ll-member  Constitutional  Court  ruled  feat  the  "truth 
commission’’  under  Bishop  Desmond  Tutu  had  the  right  to  grant 
amnesty  to  people  who  committed  human  rights  abuses  under 
apartheid,  iffeey  speak  about  their  crimes. 

Biko  was  killed  In  police  detention  in 1977.  His  family  brought 
the  action  along  wife  relatives  of  a lawyer,  Griffiths  Mxenge, 
whom  former  policeman  say  they  killed  in  1981,  and  an  African 
National  Congress  activist,  Fabian  Rfbelro,  murdered  in  1986. 

Their  lawyers  argued  that  their  right  to  justice  and  redress 
were  violated  by  fee  commission's  power  to  protect  human- 
rights  abusers  from  prosecution  or  civil  damages  claims. 

judge  Ismail  Mohamed  said  the  court  was  unanimous  in  its 
judgment  that  fee  constitutional  negotiators  must  put  reconcil- 
iationl above  revenge.  — Reuter,  Johannesburg. 


Samper  proposes  ‘war  tax’ 


COLOMBIA’S  president,  Ernesto  Samper,  said  yesterday  he  will 
ask  the  country's  congress  to  approve  a ane-cff“war  tax"  to  raise 
JE3S0  million  tofight  guerrillas  and  drug  traffickers. 

Tlie  tax  on  Colombia’s  most  wealthy  people  would  buy  equip- 
mentfor  the  country's 230.000  police  and  military  personnel, 
officials  said. 

Mr  Samper  Is  underpressure  to  resign  because  of  evidence  he 
won  the  1994  election  wife  drug  money,  and  has  campaigned  fix’ 

working-class  support  to  boost  his  credibility.  — AP,  Bogota. 


Italian  minister  beats  Greens 


ITALY’S  former  anti^»rruption  prosecutor,  Antonio  di  Pietro, 
last  night  notched  up  fee  first  big  victory  of  his  career  as  a 
minister  when  he  wot  a fece-off  wife  the  country’s  Greens. 

Mr  Di  Pietro — the  public  works  minister  in  Romano  Prodi's 
centre-left  coalition —extracted  a premise  from  the  prime  minis- 
ter to  build  the  whole  of  a controversial  new  extension  to  fee 
Autostrada  del  Sole,  the  main  Milan  to  Naples  motorway. 

The  Greens — who  have  enough  seats  to  bring  down  the 
administration — had  objected  on  fee  grounds  feat  fee  project 
WOuM  tip  transport  policy  further  from  rail  to  road.  But  feey 
settledfor  a deal  whereby  only  fee  stretdi  to  which  they  had 
agreed  would  be  built  in  the  first  stage.  —JaknBoqper.  Rome. 


A woman  carries  her  baby  in  front  of  a placard  showing  Salvador  ADende  and  Che  Goevara  in  Holguin,  eastern  Cuba.  Today  is  the  anniversary  of  the  attack  on  Moncada  which  is 
said  to  be  fee  start  of  the  Cuban  revolution  and  President  Fidel  Castro  is  to  address  fee  nation  and  honour  the  province  for  a good  sugar  harvest  photograph:  johnmcCOnnjco 


Crash  flight  ‘black  boxes’  found 


lan  Katz  hi  New  York 


THE  impasse  in  the  in- 
vestigation into  the 
crash  of  TWA  flight  800 
appeared  to  have  been  broken 
yesterday  as  investigators  an- 
alysed the  tapes  from  fee  air- 
craft’s flight  recorders,  recov- 
ered from  the  ocean  off 
eastern  Long  Island  early  yes- 
terday morning. 

Officials  in  Washington 
said  fee  so-called  black  box 
flight  and  cockpit  voice 
recorders  were  in  relatively 
good  condition  and  could 
yield  information  within 
hours.  ’They  were  banged  up 
, [but]  basically  fee  tapes 
were  healthy,”  said  Bernard 
Loeb.  director  of  aviation 
safety  at  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board. 

The  breakthrough  came  as 
President  Clinton  flew  to  New 
York  to  meet  relatives  of 
crash  victims  who  have  be- 
come increasingly  angry 
about  the  slow  pace  of  fee 
recovery  effort 
He  and  bis  wife  Hillary 


spent  several  hours  with  fee 
families  and  he  was  later  ex- 
pected to  announce  measures 
to  step  up  security  at  United 
States  airports. 

Investigators  hope  that  In- 
formation from  the  recorders 
will  solve  the  mystery  of  what 
caused  the  Boeing-747  to  ex- 
plode in  mid-air,  half  an  hour 
into  a flight  from  New  York  to 
Paris,  killing  all  230  on  board. 

One  of  the  devices  will  en- 
able investigators  to  listen  to 
the  last  30  minutes  of  conver- 
sation between  the  pilots  and 
any  other  sound,  such  as  en- 
gine noise  or  warning  alarms, 
picked  up  by  several  cockpit 
microphones. 

Tbe  other,  which  like  the 
voice  recorder  was  located 
near  the  tail  of  the  jet,  moni- 
tored 24  different  aspects  of 
the  aircraft's  performance,  in- 
cluding speed,  altitude,  head- 
ing and  pitch. 

The  recovery  of  the  devices 

— actually  orange  in  colour 

— came  as  a major  boost  to 
investigators,  who  despaired 
of  finding  them  after  sonar 
equipment  foiled  to  detect  the 


acoustic  “pings”  they  are  sup- 
posed to  emit  following  a 
crash. 

Divers  found  them  as  they 
examined  a pile  of  wreckage 
in  waters  100ft  deep.  A robot 
submarine  was  used  to  verify 
the  discovery  and  the 
recorders  were  flown  to 
Washington  In  seawater  to  be 
dried  out  and  analysed  at  the 
NTSB  laboratory. 

Officials  said  yesterday  that 
the  “pinger”  on  one  of  the 
recorders  had  broken  off  in 
the  crash,  and  signals  from 
the  other  may  have  been 
drowned  out  by  sonar  equip 
raent  being  used  to  hunt  for 
the  wreckage. 

Despite  fee  good  condition 
of  the  tapes,  there  is  some 
concern  feat  they  may  con- 
tain little  valuable  informa- 
tion if  the  aircraft’s  power 
supply  failed  before  it  hit  the 
water. 

Investigators  say  the  so- 
called  transponder,  which 
transmits  fee  position  and 
speed  of  the  aircraft  to  traffic 
controllers,  stopped  working 
well  before  the  crash,  suggest- 


ing that  the  recorders,  too, 
may  not  have  captured  fee 
plane’s  last  moments. 

Some  newer  data  recorders 
are  equipped  wife  capacitors 
which  enable  them  to  func- 
tion for  a short  period 
following  a power  failure,  but 
the  older  ones  aboard  Flight 
800  would  hare  stopped  as 
soon  as  the  electrical  supply 
was  knocked  out 

Despite  reports  that  early 
tests  found  evidence  suggest- 
ing a bomb  or  missile  was  res- 
ponsible for  the  crash,  inves- 
tigators insist  that  they  have 
not  ruled  out  the  possibility 
that  it  was  caused  by  a cata- 
strophic mechanical  failure. 

Wife  fewer  than  half  of  the 
victims’  bodies  recovered  one 
week  after  the  crash,  some 
relatives  have  accused  inves- 
tigators of  concentrating  on 
searching  for  wreckage, 
rather  than  bodies. 

"The  only  thing  we  want  Is 
to  recover  our  bodies,”  said 
Max  Dadi,  whose  brother  was 
among  those  killed.  ’’The 
causes  of  the  crash  don’t  mat- 
ter to  us." 


New  date  for  war  in  Vietnam  will 
bring  benefits  to  300  veterans 


lan  Katz  in  New  York 


A DECADES  old  contro- 
versy over  when  the 
United  States  entered  fee 
Vietnam  war  was  reignited 
this  week  when  American 
lawmakers  voted  to  bring 
forward  by  more  than  two 
years  the  starting  date  of 
the  conflict. 

The  US  Senate’s  veterans 
committee  voted  to  fix  the 
official  start  of  America’s 
longest  war  as  February  28, 
1961.  when  the  government 
says  American  military  ad- 
visers began  accompanying 
South  Vietnamese  troops 
on  combat  missions. 

The  revisionist  move  rep- 
resented a triumph  for  vet- 
erans  groups  who  have 
claimed  for  years  that  the 
government  unfairly  de- 
nied benefits  to  veterans 
who  served  In  Vietnam  be- 
fore August  5 1964.  the  date 
on  which  the  war  was  pre- 
viously acknowledged  to 
have  started. 

But  it  does  little  to 


resolve  the  debate  over 
when  American  involve- 
ment constituted  a war,  an 
Issue  muddied  by  the  ab- 
sence of  any  single  event 
comparable  to  the  Japanese 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbour. 
The  government  initially 

5 1964’  when 
North  Vietnamese  gun- 
boats attacked  two  Ameri- 
can destroyers  in  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin. 

But  veterans  groups 
wrt  feat  more  than 
Americans  served  in 
Vietnam  before  then,  no  of 
whom  were  killed  in  action. 

Rewriting  the  official  his- 
tory of  the  war  will  make 

benefits  available?!! 
around  300  veterans  suffer- 
wg  from  non-military  dis. 
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IN  THE  SHORT  TERM 
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COMPAQ  DESK  PRO’S 
PRICE  WILL 
SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
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WORLD  NEWS  7 


Icy  reception  for 
blacks  in  Finland 


A broken  bast  of  the  Soviet  Union's  (bander.  Lenin,  lies  in  a rubbish  tip  in  the  war-ruined  Chechen  capital,  Grozny,  yesterday  photograph  glebgaranjch 


Prosecutors  appointed  ‘to  protect  Chirac5 


Paid  Webster  in  Paris 

French  opposition 

leaders  yesterday  con- 
demned the  appointment 
of  two  senior  prosecutors  by 
the  Gaullist-led  government, 
claiming  that  they  had  been 
chosen  to  stifle  scandals 
threatening  the  president, 
Jacques  Chirac. 

Most  criticism  was  centred 
on  Alexandra  Benmakhlouf, 
formerly  Mr  Chirac's  legal  ad- 
viser during  a period  of 


dubious  housing  transactions 
by  the  Paris  city  council  when 
the  president  was  mayor. 

A member  of  the  Gaullist 
RPR.  Mr  Benmakhlouf  was 
appointed  as  an  aide  to  the 
justice  minister,  Jacques 
Toubou  — a former  secretary- 1 
general  of  the  Gaullist  party 
— after  Mr  Chirac’s  election 
win  last  year. 

Mr  Benmakhlouf  has  now 
been  attached  to  a Paris  high 
court  which  will  decide 
whether  a number  of  leading 
figures  — including  the 


mayor  of  Paris,  Jean  Tiberi  — 
should  be  prosecuted  for 
alleged  fraud  connected  with 
the  financing  of  Mr  Chirac's 
election  campaign. 

Mr  Benmakhlouf  s immedi- 
ate superior  will  be  the  appeal 
court's  new  prosecutor- ! 
general.  Francois  Burgelin. 
who  was  recently  involved  In 
clearing  the  prime  minister. 
Alain  Juppe,  of  allegations 
that  he  allotted  cheap  council 
bousing  to  his  family. 

As  Mr  Toubon  is  a Paris 
city  councillor  as  well  as  jus- 


tice minister,  the  Socialist 
Party  accused  the  govern- 
ment of  “stubbornly  pursuing 
tiie  establishment  of  an  RPR 
state".  The  opposition 
recalled  that  the  Paris  prose- 
cutor. Gabriel  Bestard  — 
another  RPR  sympathiser  — 
had  recently  shelved  moves  to 
prosecute  Mr  Tiberi  for  ille- , 
gaily  spending  about  £200,000  , 
of  council  money  on  renovat- 1 
Ing  a flat  for  his  son. 

Judges  and  lawyers  backed 
Socialist  accusations  that  the 
entire  prosecuting  hierarchy 


was  now  occupied  by  pro- 
government  officials  and  thus 
contradicted  promises  made 
by  Mr  Chirac  to  defend  the 
judiciary’s  independence. 

The  leftwing  Syn  dicat  de  la 
Magistrature  said  the  post- 
ings amounted  to  an  attempt 
to  ensure  government  control 
over  scandals  that  threatened  ■ 
the  RPR  and  Paris  city  ball. 

The  government  action  was 
seen  as  a response  to  an  anti- 1 
corruption  campaign  by 
examining  magistrates  inves- 
tigating the  RPR. 
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JAMES  was  not  looking 
lor  trouble.  Sitting  at 
the  nightclub  bar.  he 
saw  the  white  . guys 
attack  the  two  Somalis  and 
watched,  horrified,  as  the 
bouncers  joined  in  with  kicks 
and  punches.  Then  they 
turned  on  him  — “Hey,  nig- 
ger" — and  he  was  out  on.  the 
pavement  with  the  Somalis. 
Badly  bruised,  he  was  off 
work  for  two  weeks. 

Noor  was  wheeling  his 
baby  daughter  down  the 
street  one  afternoon  last  sum- 
mer. Four  or  five  men  ap- 
peared out  of  nowhere  saying  ■ 
nigger  this,  sambo  that. 1 
you're  taking  our  money, 
you’re  stealing  our  women. 
Then  one  of  the  men  pulled  j 
his  little  girl  out  of  the  push-  j 
chair  by  her  hair. 

Aisha  has  had  white  girls  i 
spit  in  her  face;  Rachid  can- 
not remember  how  often  he's 
bean  hit;  Redouan  was  put  in 
hospital  by  two  gkiwhaadg. 
and  then  lost  the  court  case. 
Paula,  a white  girl  married  to 
a black  man,  remembers  the 
middle-aged  woman  who 
helped  lift  her  pram  into  the 
bus,  then  dropped  it  and 
swore  when  she  saw  die 
baby’s  colour. 

Emerging  from  800  years  of 
foreign  occupation  and  half  a 
century  of  cold  war  isolation, 
whiter-than-white  Finland,  a 
European  Union  newcomer, 
is  not  finrifng  it  easy  to  wel- 
come foreigners,  particularly 
those  whose  skin  colour  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  Swedes,  Rus- 
sians and  Estonians  who 
make  up  the  majority  of  Us 
89,000  immigrants. 

'It's  terrible.’’  said  James, 
qgpd  36,  a dance  fearhgr  from 
London.  “I  thought  these  atti- 
tudes had  died  30  years  ago. 
They  stare  at  you,  they  shout 
at  you  from  cars,  they  assume 
you’re  a refugee.  When 
they're  drunk,  they’re  unbe- 


lievable. In  the  end  there’s  no- 
where you  can  go  except 
home.” 

Dana,  a tall  21-stone  body- 
builder and  former  Chicago 
policeman,  said  he  is  “para- 
noid as  hell".  He  lives  in  a 
neat  Helsinki  flat  with  his 
Finnish  Wife,  Minna,  and 
baby  son.  ‘Tm  big.  but  when 
they’re  drunk  I*m  their  worst 
nightmare  come  true.  They 
have  to  fight  or  they're  not 
Finnish  man." 

Finland  has  experienced  lit- 
tle erf  the  organised  racial  vio- 
lence that  made  headlines 
in  Sweden  and  Germany.  But, 
said  Dana,  black  people  face  a 
climate  of  mistrust  and 
ignorance. 

“People  just  stare,  all  the  i 


They  stare  at  you, 
they  shout  at  you 
from  cars  and 
when  they’re 
drunk,  they’re 
unbelievable’ 


ffrna.  thun  look  a way  when 
you  catch  their  eyes,”  he  said. 
“And  their  comments!  That’s 
what  finally  gets  you.  I bad  a 
friend  who  was  at  the  zoo 
with  his  family.  A little  Finn- 
ish kid  came  up  and  licked 
his  hand  — like  to  see  what  it 
was  made  of." 

There  are  about  10,000  or 
12,000  black  immigrants  in 
Finland  out  of  a total  popula- 
tion of  s.l  minion  said  Halge 
Valama,  head  of  the  recently 
established  European  Union . 
yi grants  Forum  In  Helsinki. 

“Blacks  have  the  hardest 
time,”  he  said.  “Hie  country 
was  effectively  closed  after  j 
the  war.  it  was  a very  hard  ' 
life  here,  and  the  Finns  are 
worried'  for  their  jobs,  their  j 
women — you  name  ft.”  I 


Mr  Valama.  a iwniing  mem- 
ber of  Finland's  10,000-stroog 
Romany  community,  believes 
the  government  is  complacent 
and  contributes  to  the  prob- 
lem. ‘"There  is  structural  rac- 
ism in  Finland,  it  runs  right 
through  the  bureaucracy.’'  he 
said.  “Romanies  have  been 
here  for  500  years,  and  our 
own  candidate  is  still  not 
allowed  to  bead  the  commit- 
tee for  Romany  affairs. 

Nearly  every  black  immi- 
grant has  a story  of  bureau- 
cratic injustice.  Housseine,  a 
Moroccan  interpreter  at  a 
refugee  centre  in  the  city  of 
Tampere,  said  he  knows  of 
only  one  black  person  who 
has  won  a discrimination  or 
abuse  case. 

“Some  policemen  say  quite 
openly:  'Fight  back  when 
you're  attacked,  but  don't 
hang  around  till  we  arrive, 
because  the  law  isn't  on  your 
side’,"  he  said.  "The  visa 
people  hold  your  passport  for 
six  months  while  they  decide 
if  you  can  stay,  even  if  you 
have  a Finnish  wife.  If  you 
want  to  travel,  sure,  you  can 
have  your  passport,  but  then 
the  whole  entry  process  starts 
over  again." 

Ole  Norrback,  the  -Euro- 
pean affairs  minister  and  one 
of  the  few  politicians  to  argue 
for  higher  immigration,  ad- 
mits there  are  difficulties.  “I 
don’t  think  Finland  is  racist, 
but  Finns  are  cautious“about 
foreigners,  for  good  historical 
reasons.  It’s  important  for 
Finland  that  we  have  more 
foreigners,  and  we  have  no 
choice  now  we’re  in  the  Euro- 
pean Union.  But  politicians 
have  to  lead  the  way  and 
some  are  still  opposed." 

But  bureaucracy  is  not  all 
that  needs  to  change.  The 
Golden  ABC,  a popular  chil- 
dren’s reader  now  in  its  12th 
edition,  shapes  Finnish  atti- 
tudes young.  "The  Negro 
washes  his  foce,”  it  teases 
toddlers,  "but  it  never  gets 
any  whiter." 


Accused  Serb 

‘not  identified’ 


Ed  Vufikanv  hi  The  Hague 


m.  PROSECUTION  wit- 
ness  testifying  at  The 
^^^Hague  war  crimes  trial 
failed  to  identify  the  defen- 
dant Dnsko  Tadic  as  having 
been  at  the  scene  of  the  most 
brutal  crime  of  which  he  is 
charged,  the  accused  man’s 
lawyer  said  yesterday. 

The  British  counsel’s  claim 
came  at  a controversial  out- 
of-court  briefing  about 
evidence  which  had  been 
given  in  a closed  session,  and 
on  a day  when  Mr  Tadic’s  de- 
fence stepped  up  its  cross- 
examination  with  more  ag- 
gressive questioning. 

Further  details  erf  brutality 
at  the  Omarska  concentration 
camp  in  Serb-held  Bosnia 
were  given  by  Husein  Hodzic, 
a former  employee  at  the  rain- 
ing complex,  who  said  that 
Serbian  soldiers  on  leave 
from  the  front  were  un- 
leashed upon  prisoners,  free 
to  kill  and  mutilate  them. 

Hie  former  mine  s upend- 1 
sor  also  testified  to  seeing , 
bodies  loaded  onto  trucks 
after  a massacre. 

In  a surprise  interview 
given  without  court  privilege, 
Steven  Ray  QC.  Mr  Tadic's 
counsel,  reported  details  of  a 
session  held  in  camera  on 
Wednesday,  when  a witness 
code-named  “H”  had  given 
evidence. 

"H”  is  an  Omarska  survi- 
vor who  was  forced  to  hold 
down  a fellow  inmate  by  the 
arms  while  another  prisoner 
perfomed  oral  sex  on  him  be- 
fore biting  off  his  testicles.  He 
testified  in  camera,  in  order 
to  protect  his  identity. 

But  Mr  Kay  said  ”H"  had 
testified  that  “the  witness 
said  Tadic  was  not  the  man. 
He  saw  a man  who  ordered 
the  attack  and  it  was  not 
Tadic.  He  foiled  to  recognise 
Mr  Tadic”.  • r ‘ 

Mr  Kay’s  disclosures  are 
likely  to  provoke  a serious 
row,  with  prosecution 
sources  last  night  insisting: 
“This  was  a . closed  session. 
Moreover,  this  is  some  kind 
of  information  about  the  cas- 
tration, which  is  only  part  of 
a count  relating  to  the  mur- 
der of  four  people.’’ 

During  the  morning  before 
"H”  had  given  his  evidence, 
another  witness  to  the  castra- 
tion  and  murders.  Halil 
Mnjkanovlc,  did  identify  Mr 
Tadic  among  the  Serbian  sol- 
diers responsible  for  the  bru- 
tal incident. 

Mr  Hodzic  yesterday  be- 
came the  first  former  em- 
ployee of  the  Omarska  com- 
plex to . give  evidence, 
describing  how  weapons  were 
handed  out  to  Serbian  work- 
ers on  the  day  the  mine  was 

closed  to  be  converted  into  a 
camp  in  May  1992. 

After  being  separated  from 
his  12-year-old  son,  who 
boarded  a bus  for  women  and 
children.  Mr  Hodzic  de- 
scribed special  beatings  upon 
his  arrival  at  “my  former 
place  of  work”. 
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He  told  the  court  how 
corpses  were  piled  on  to 
trucks  at  Omarska  by  a me- 
chanical loader  formerly  used 
“for  rocks  and  stones”. 

The  testimony  corroborated 
reports,  hitherto  sketchy,  of  a 
massacre  in  Omarska  in  June 
1992  of  Muslims  taken  from 
the  nearby  village  of 
Hambarine. 

Mr  Hodzic  said  that  he  had 
seen  one  of  the  larger  trucks 
loaded  up  with  corpses  on  the 
tarmac  at  Omarska  “when  a 
number  of  new  prisoners  had 
arrived  from  Hambarine  and 
neighbouring  villages.  I saw  i 
the  truck  loaded  up  after  they  I 
arrived”. 

He  described  .the  last 
moments  of  Emir  Karabasic. 
a man  Mr  Tadic  is  accused  of 
killing  in  the  same  beating 
session  as  the  castration  who 
is  said  to  have  been  the  defen- 
dant's best  friend- 

Mr  Hodzic.  who  had  shared 
a sleeping  area  with  Karaba- 
sic, said  be  had  repeatedly  in- 
sisted that  Mr  Tadic  would 


Tie  witness  said 
Tadic  was  not  the 
man.  He  saw  a man 
who  ordered  the 
attack  and  it  was 
not  hrrruHe  failed 
to  recogniseTadic’ 

kill  him  because  he  had  seen 
something  he  “was  not  sup- 
posed to  have  seen”, 

Mr  Hodzic  said:  “The  first 
basic  thing  was  that  the  more 
you  knew,  the  greater  chance 
you  had  of  being  killed”  In 
Omarska. 

“So  brother  would  counsel 
brother  not  to  say  anything 
about  what  they  saw.  That 
was  how  we  felt  — if  someone 
saw  a monstrous  act,  shortly  i 
afterwards  he  would 
disappear." 

Mr  Karabasic  had  been- 
badly  beaten  before  the  day 
his  name  was  called-  ‘Tm 
done  for,”  he  had  said,  before 
leaving  the  room  and  never 
being  seen  again. 

The  court  was  shown  a 
photograph  from  before  the 
war  of  Karabasic  and  Mr 
Tadic  together,  arms  around 
each  other’s  shoulders. 


Britain  presses 
UN  to  stop  : 
‘terrorists’ 
gaining  asylum 

Richard  Norton-Taylor 

BRITAIN  is  pressing  for  a 
new  United  Nations  con- 
vention which  would  refhse 
asylum  to  anyone  planning  or 
funding  terrorism,  Michael 
Howard,  the  Home  Secretary, 
said  yesterday. 

"Political  asylum  should 
not  be  abused  as  a shelter  for 
those  engaged  in  terrorism," 
he  said.  Anyone  engaged  in 
such  activities  would  not  be 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the 
UN  convention  on  refugees. 

The  new  convention,  said 
Mr  Howard,  would  declare 
pluming,  financing,  and  in- 
citement to  terrorism  con- 
trary to  “the  principles  and 
purposes”  of  the  UN.  How- 
ever, the  idea  — already  can- 
vassed by  Malcolm  Rffkind, 
the  Foreign  Secretary  — has 
prompted  concern  among  offi- 
cials of  the  UN  HigfaCommis- 
sioner  for  Refugees  who  say  it 
could  cast  its  net  too  wide. 

Mr  Howard  said  yesterday 
he  was  “reasonably  confi- 
dent” of  an  agreement  in  the 
UN  on  the  plan.  The  proposal 
is  one  of  what  Mr  Howard  de- 
scribed as  three  practical 
measures  Britain  will  table  at 
a meeting  of  foreign  and  inte- 
rior ministers  of  the  G7  in- 
dustrial nations  — plus  Rus- 
sia — in  Paris  on  Tuesday. 

. Britain  will  also  propose  an 
extension  of  counter- terror- 
ism "centres  , of  excellence” 
beyond  the  EU  to  include  the 
US,  Canada,  and  Japan.  The 
idea  was  to  exchange  expert- 
ise in  different  countries.  For 
example,  Mr  Howard  said, 
Britain’s  security  and  police 
forces  had  developed  skills  in 
"bomb  rescue"  techniques 
and  in  forensic  science  as  a 
result  of  the  IRA’s  activities. 

France — singled  out  by  Mr 
Howard  as  the  country  with 
which  Britain  bad 'developed 
close  co-operation  — had  ex- 
perience with,  extreme  Is- 
lamic groups,  while  Japan 
had  experience  of  chemical 
attacks. 

Mr  Howard  also  confirmed 
that  the  government  wBl  ex- 
tend thp  law  of  criminal  con- 
spiracy. It  will  be  an  offence 
to  engage  in  conspiracy,  with 
others,  or  incite  erthers,  to 
commit  terrorist'  offences 
abroad.  Under  existing  law, 
the  only  overseas' crime 'Iter 
which  foreign  residents  can 
be  prosecuted  abroad  is  con- 
spiracy to  commit  murder. 
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Portillo’s  political  parcel 


Something  for  everyone  in  the  defence  package 


IT  IS  probably  just  as  wall  for  John 
Major  that  yesterday's  £4  billion  of 
defence  orders  was  greeted  as  a victory 
for  Michael  Portillo,  Secretary  for  De- 
fence over  Kenneth  Clarke,  the  Chan- 
cellor. if  it  had  been  the  other  way 
round,  restless  anti-Clarke  back- 
benchers may  have  had  apoplexy.  As  it 
turns  out  there  is  something  in  this  for 
almost  everyone.  Portillo  can  claim  he 
has  proved  his  point  that  there  are  no 
more  meaningful  cuts  to  be  made  in 
spending  on  the  forces  thereby  protect- 
ing his  standing  on  the  right  as  the 
custodian  of  defence.  Kenneth  Clarke 
loses  the  main  battle  but  gets  a consola- 
tion prize  in  the  form  of  a theoretical 
right  to  a second  chance  to  trim  mili- 
tary spending  later  in  the  year  plus  a 
contribution  to  the  PSBK  from  sales  of 
defence  housing:  More  to  the  point,  the 
"feelgood  factor"  will  receive  its  second 
filip  this  week  — the  other  being  the  1 
sharp  revival  of  retail  sales  — as  the  £4 
billion  of  contracts  reappears  in  local 
papers  up  and  down  the  country  as  a 
boost  for  johs  (even  though  very  little  of , 
it  will  be  spent  for  two  years  by  which 
time  it  may  well  be  Mr  Blair  footing  the 
bill). 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  argue  that 
defence  spending  — which  has  been  cut 
by  almost  20  per  cent  in  real  terms 
since  1990/1991  — is  still  too  high  con- 
sidering Britain's  post-Cold  war  com- 
mitments. It  is  not  obvious  why  we  still 
need  so  many  troops  in  Germany  nor 
which  enemy’s  submarines  the  revi- 
talised Nimrods  (based  on  technology 
for  the  Comet,  the  world's  first  jet 
plane)  will  be  chasing.  But  within  Mr 
Portillo's  horizons  this  is  a fairly 
shrewd  distribution  of  work.  He  has  got 
the  last  three  big  equipment  decisions 
out  of  the  way  in  time  for  MPs  to  go 
away  on  their  holidays:  they  are  the 
conventionally-armed  stand-off  missile 
(CASOM),  the  air-launched  anti-armour 
weapon  (AAAW)  and  the  replacement 


maritime  patrol  aircraft  or  Nimrod 
(RMPA).  The  fourth  (for  two  naval 
assault  ships)  was  settled  earlier  this 
month.  The  whole  thing  appears  to 
have  been  a seriously  competitive  situ- 
ation (for  instance  seven  groups  bid  for 
the  cruise  contract)  which  almost  cer- 
tainly resulted  in  lower  prices  than 
otherwise  — particularly  in  the  final 
weeks  when  margins  appear  to  have 
been  clipped  further  by  several  hun- 
dred minion  pounds. 

In  industrial  terms  British  Aerospace 
has  got  the  lion’s  share  of  the  contracts 
(ironically,  at  the  expense  of  GEC 
which  has  long  wanted  to  buy  BAe)  and 
, since  part  of  it  involves  cooperation 
with  the  French  defence  company,  Ma- 
tra  — for  wham  President  Chirac  was 
lobbying  — it  looks  as  though  the  final 
political  hurdle  preventing  a merger 
between  Matra  and  BAe’s  dynamics 
division  will  be  cleared.  This  will  not 
only  prove  to  bis  critics  that  Mr  Portillo 
isn’t  always  the  Little  Englander  he 
often  pretends  to  be,  but  — much  more 
important  — it  will  position  Britain 
well  in  the  emerging  rationalisation  of 
the  European  defence  industry.  The 
Americans,  who  have  won  quite  a few 
juicy  contracts  recently,  have  been  sent 
a clear  signal  that  they  can’t  have  it  all 
their  own  way  and  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a strong  European  defence 
industry  as  a counter  to  the  might  of 
the  United  States  is  now  a higher  prior- 
ity in  British  strategic  thinking  (both 
industrial  and  military).  It’s  a tiny  bit 
odd  that  a free-marketeering.  Euro- 
sceptic  like  Mr  Portillo  has  fixed  it  for 
Europe  against  the  US  hut  as  long  as 
they  don’t  try  to  pay  in  "euros”  he  will 
he  able  to  live  with  it  So  will  Michael 
Heseltine,  who  was  very  active  in  the 
closing  stages  of  the  negotiations.  For 
the  man  who  quit  the  Cabinet  over  the 
Westland  contract  going  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, this  must  be  a doubly  sweet 
solution.  Few  will  disagree. 


Burundi’s  deepening  crisis 

Without  political  will  it  is  impossible  to  impose  peace 


BURUNDI  is  on  the  edge  of  collapse. 
Hie  Tutsi-dominated  military  yester- 
day seized  power  following  the  flight  of 
President  Sylvestre  Ntibantunganya 
and  the  forced  resignation  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  Antoine  Nduwayo.  Even  be- 
fore the  coup,  it  was  hard  to  distinguish 
political  from  miltary  power  in  Bu- 
rundi Both  Tutsi  and  Hutu  groups  are 
dominated  by  extremists.  This  vicious 
polarisation  — and  the  spate  of  mass 
killings  — has  been  exacerbated  by 
instability  in  Rwanda.  The  refugee 
camps  in  northern  Burundi  housing 
some  of  the  Rwandan  Hutus  respon- 
sible for  the  genocide  of  1994  and  the 
general  anarchy  of  everyday  Eastern 
Zaire  have  added  to  the  tension.  Bu- 
rundi is  not  suspectible  to  "normal” 
political  forces. 

-Equally,  it  is  hard  to  distinguish 
reality  from  confusion  in  calls  for  an 
international  peace  keeping  force.  Last 
month,  at  a meeting  with  the  interna- 
tional mediator  Julius  Nyerere,  the 
President  and  Prime  Minister  agreed  to 
a security  force  in  Burundi  Both  men 
were  denounced  by  their  politcal  par- 
ties — and  by  the  military  leaders  — 
triggering  their  de  facto  removal. 

The  UN  for  months  has  talked  of  assem- 
bling a military  force  in  Burundi  but 
there  is  little  sign  of  members  commit- 
ing  troops.  Certainly  no  one  is  willing 
to  pay  for  wbat  would  be  an  extremely 
expensive  undertaking.  The  only 
countries  possibly  willing  to  provide 
soldiers  so  far  have  been  Chad,  Malawi 
and  Zambia  — although  the  UN  hopes 


Ethiopia,  Tanzania,  and  Uganda  will 
add  their  names  to  this  list  Before  an 
intervention  force  could  realistically 
consider  entering  Burundi,  as  many  as 
20,000  troops  would  be  needed. 

It  is  hard  to  see  this  happening. 
Britain  has  refused  — so  far  — to 
commit  troops.  The  US,  after  having  its 
fingers  burned  in  Somalia,  has  made  it 
clear  that  there  will  be  no  Americans 
on  the  ground.  The  French  say  they  will 
do  "no  more,  no  less"  than  their  part- 
ners — which  does  not  seem  to  be  very 
much.  There  have  been  suggestions 
that  South  Africa  should  lead  the  way, 
but  this  is  extremely  unlikely,  particu- 
larly as  Tutsis  and  Hutus  alike  have 
made  it  dear  that  peace  keepers  are  not 
welcome  in  Burundi 

In  the  absence  of  sufficient  man- 
power and  funding,  the  Nigerian  and 
Ghanaian  force  in  Liberia,  sent  by  the 
West  African  regional  body  ECOWAS, 
has  been  far  from  successful-  As  the 
crisis  deepens  in  Burundi,  the  current 
summit  in  Abuja  is  looking  at  ways  to 
prevent  Liberia's  catastrophe  deepen- 
ing. It  is  not  an  encouraging  precedent 
More  than  150,000  people,  mainly  civil- 
ians. have  died  in  Burundi  since  1993. 
One  hundred  people  are  slaughtered 
every  day  by  extremists  from  both 
sides.  This  would  be  called  civil  war 
except  that  the  militia  do  not  attack  one 
other.  The  victims  are  those  unable  to 
protect  themselves,  the  weakest  and 
most  vulnerable. In  the  absence  of  polit- 
ical will  by  the  parties  concerned  to 
make  peace,  no  outsiders  can  impose  it 


Today’s  rebels  have  it  soft 

All  they  need  to  do  is  spend  a lot  of  money  on  clothes 


JAMES  DEAN,  original  rebel  without  a 
cause,  made  rebellion  fashionable,  a 
matter  of  style,  an  attitude.  Forty  years 
after  Dean’s  death,  the  currency  of 
rebellion  is  cheap.  Millionaire  movie 
actors  crave  the  accolade  of  Hollywood 
rebel  An  MP  can  be  a rebel  merely  for 
not  voting  the  party  line.  Rebellion  has 
elided  into  independence  of  mind,  or 
merely  into  bad  behaviour.  It  is  right  to 
rebel,  said  the  1968  slogan.  These  days, 
it  has  also  become  pretty  easy.  Today’s 
rebels  seem  to  spend  a lot  on  clothes. 

When  rebels  had  causes  rather  than 
just  attitude,  rebellion  involved  sterner 
stuff.  "Come,  workers,  sing  a rebel 
song,”  wrote  James  Connolly,  before 
being  taken  off  on  a stretcher  to  be 
executed  by  the  British  at  Kilmainham 
in  1916  for  his  part  in  the  Easter  Rising. 
"I  will  die  like  a true-blue  rebel",  cabled 
the  legendary  Joe  Hill  to  the  Industrial ! 
Workers  of  the  World  before  his  execu- 1 
Hon  in  Utah  a year  earlier.  While  he 


was  in  gaol,  Hill  wrote  a poem,  dedi- 
cated to  Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn,  which 
he  called  The  Rebel  GirL 
Jessica  Mitford.  who  died  her  own 
death  this  week,  may  not  have  been 
quite  a legend,  but  she  certainly  was  a 
rebel  girL  She  was  not  merely  a rebel  in 
the  chic  sense,  although  anyone  who 
has  read  her  autobiographical  Hons 
and  Rebels  will  know  well  enough  why 
she  wanted  to  escape  her  aristocratic 
upbringing.  Unlike  her  sister  Nancy, 
whose  runaway  ended  when  she  ran 
out  of  clean  underwear,  Jessica  Mitford 
never  went  back.  With  romance  in  her 
heart  she  ran  away  to  the  Spanish  war. 
When  she  moved  to  America,  she  was  a 
communist  at  a time  when  that  meant 
being  blacklisted  rather  than  merely 
being  talked  about  Throughout  her  life, 
she  took  on  the  mighty,  laughed  in  their 
faces,  and  destroyed  them  with  her 
brilliant  pen.  But  then  a real  rebel 
always  has  a real  cause. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


The  Ecu  in  your  pocket 


Down  on  the  farm,  it’s 
time  something  stirred 


CHRISTOPHER  Johnson 
(Britain  is  better  off  In 
than  out,  July  22) 
rightly  berates  party  leaders 
for  avoiding  a debate  on  Euro- 
pean monetary  nwirm  when 
such  a debate  begins,  we  can 
address  some  of  his  more 
doubtful  claims  As  one  who 
questions  the  basis  of  a single 
currency.  I hope  mat  the  de- 
1 bate  will  be  much  wider  than 
i hitherto. 

, Johnson  says  that  Emu  is 
likely  to  improve  Britain's 
economic  performance.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  there 
are  downside  risks  to  mem- 
bership which  cannot  now  be 
quantified,  so  this  can  only  be 
a statement  of  faith.  So  is  his 
assertion  that  “the  single  cur- 
rency means  joining  a collec- 
tive quest  for  better  results .. . 
in  economic  growth,  inflation, 
employment,  public  ftnancp 
and  trade.”  Is  he  relying  on 
some  mythically-superior. 
continental  management 
techniques? 

Johnson  notes  that  Britain’s 
economic  performance  is  now  - 
lagging again  after  the  brief- 
resurgence  which  followed 
our  leaving  the  ERM  in  1992. 
He  does  not  explain  that  that 
stimulus  came  from  a collapse 
of  government  resolve  to 
maintain  links  with  the  price 
of  the  deutschmark,  and  that 
since  then  the  Treasury  has 
again  tied  its  interest  rate  pol- 
icy to  tracking  the  mark.  Be- 
cause of  our  adverse  trade  bal- 
ance this  has  involved 
maintaining  a higher  relative 
rate  of  interest  It  has  given 
overseas  investors  an  advan- 
tage on  which,  among  others, 
Japanese  and  Korean  compa- 


nies planning  inward  invest-  A LEX  Brummer  (Frank-  K IOW  it  is  lamb's  turn  to  be 
ment  in  Britain,  have  not  been  #%Tuil  threat  to  City  hege-  IMimsafe  (ED  seeks  to  allay 
slow  to  act  mony,  July  22)  is  mistaken  to  sheep  meat  fears,  July  24). 

Can  Johnson  explain  why  fear  London  banks  would  The  foot  that  scrapie- infected 
lie  believes  that  “in  a world  of  face  difficulties  in  wholesale  teed  has  been  fed  to  pigs  and 
free  capital  movements  one  trading  of  Euros.  This  idea  poultry  too  means  that  pork 
country  cannot  reduce  the  has  been  put  about  to  intrmi-  and  chicken  could  be  next 
general  level  of  bond  interest  date  those  opposed  to  the  UK  Douglas  Hogg's  response  is. 


AS, 


NOW  it  is  lamb's  turn  to  be 
unsafe  (ED  seeks  to  allay 


country  cannot  reduce  the 
general  level  of  bond  interest 


by  solitary  fiscal  virtue.’’  In  joining  Emu. 

this  connection,  Japan  and  If  the  UK  does  not  join 


SwhTierland-  farmany  and  fh*1 

US  come  to  mind. 

Jim  Addington. 

3?Oakhill 

Surbiton,  Surrey  ET6  6DY. 


trading  of  Euros.  This  idea  poultry  too  means  that  pork 
has  been  put  about  to  intrmi-  and  chicken  could  be  next 
date  those  opposed  to  the  UK  Douglas  Hogg’s  response  is, 
joining  Emu.  of  course,  to  try  to  reassure 

If  the  UK  does  not  join  us,  but  surely  it  is  time  that 
Emu,  the  branches  of  UK  the  Government  stopped  de- 


banks in  Germany,  France  fending  the  indefensible.  It 


and  elsewhere  cannot  be  ex-  needs  to  accept  as  do  the  rest 


eluded  from  Euro  settlement  of  us,  that  there  is  something 


CHRISTOPHER  Johnson 


services.  Branches  of  French 
and  German  hanlca  in  Lon- 
don will  trade  Euros  with 


seriously  wrong  with  today's 
farming  methods. 

Herbivores  are  fed  animal 


a p? mats  get  ill  when  given 
this  sort  of  treatment  The  ap- 
pallingly overcrowded  condi- 
tions in  which  many  animals 
are  kept  means  that  disease 
can  easily  spread  and  mutate. 

On  grounds  of  animal  wel- 
fare, as  well  as  human  health, 
we  need  to  accept  that  the 
growth  of  factory  farming 
over  the  last  50  years  has 
been  a mistake.  Animals 
should  be  allowed  to  live  nat- 
ural lives  again.  This  means 
no  more  selective  breeding  or 
genetic  engineering,  no  more 
stalls,  cages  and  overcrowded 


\0  ignores,  as  do  most  propo-  other  banks  in  London  and  protein;  there  is  selective  sheds,  no  more  premature 
nents  of  European  monetary  elsewhere.  Banks  in  London  breeding  for  rapid  growth  so  separation  of  the  young  from 


union,  toe  fact  that  the  effects  j ran  settle  on  an  agency  basis  / that  turkeys,  for  example,  | their  mothers  and  no  more 


Of  a single  currency  go  ter  be-  with  their  own  brandies  or  cannot  walk  properly,  mate  feeding  of  Inappropriate  food, 

yond  the  economy.  They  correspondent  banks  in  the  without  assistance,  or  fly  at  The  price  of  cheap  meat  if 

would  transform  the  political  Emu  area.  London's  trading  all;  and  antibiotics  are  used  simply  too  high, 

structure  of  Europe.  It  would  volumes  in  Euros,  whether  as  growth  promoters,  leading  Richard  Mountford. 

lead  to  us  giving  up  indepen-  or  not  the  UK  is  an  Emu  to  disease  becoming  resistant  76  Springfield  Road, 


dence  as  a nation,  if  s an  illu- 
sion, to  think  otherwise. 

Any  single  currency  would 
have  to  be  managed  centrally, 
and  that  would  mean  that  the 


volumes  in  Euros,  whether  as  growth  promoters,  leading 
or  not  the  UK  is  an  Emu  to  disease  becoming  resistant 


member,  will  be  very  impor- 
tant to  the  liquidity  of  Euro 
Instruments. 

It  is  inexplicable  why  Emu 
authorities  should  particu- 


witoout  assistance,  or  fly  at  The  price  of  cheap  meat  is 
all;  and  antibiotics  are  used  simply  too  high, 
as  growth  promoters,  leading  Richard  Mountford. 
to  disease  becoming  resistant  76  Springfield  Road, 
to  them.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Birmingham  B14  7DY. 


principal  economic  strategy  of  lariy  fear  toe  Influence  of  Lon- 


Combined  operations 


each  European  nation  would 
also  need  to  be  determined 
centrally.  It  would  be  impossi- 


don  banks.  The  locality  of, 
settlement  services  and 
country  of  origin  of  major  cur- 


1AM  mystified  by  the  sudden 
concern  demonstrated  by 


examples  of  collaboration  and 
skill-sharing  in  healthcare; 


the  Joint  Consultants  Com- 1 particularly  between  doctors 


ble  to  have  a single  currency  rencies  has  no  effect  on  where  mittee  over  who  does  what  in  and  nurses,  which  have  been 
while,  at  the  same  time,  main-  dealing  orders  are  contracted,  healthcare  (Surgeons  urge  law  driven  by  a concern  for  pa- 


taming  different  economic  1 Only  the  primary  issue  mar- 


programmes  in  each  of  the  15 
member  nations. 


ket  will  be  restricted  to  toe 
Emu  area  but  this  is  very 


Not  only  will  member  small  compared  to  the  second 


on  who  does  what  ops.  July  24) 
and  would  like  to  pose  two 
questions  to  them. 

Firstly,  what  measures  have 


nations  have  to  transfer  sover-  ary  markets  which  can  be  50  been  taken  in  toe  past  to  en- 


eignty  over  financial  and  ( times  larger. 


tient-need  rather  than  a worry 
about  who  undertakes  which 
tasks.  Sadly,  some  of  these 
innovative  approaches  have 
been  subject  to  criticism  from 


wage  policies,  but  it  seems  In- 
conceivable, in  the  circum- 
stances, that  they  would  be 
able  to  hold  onto  autonomy 
over  taxation  policies. 

John  Burke. 

21  Lovell  Park  Hill, 

Leeds,  LS7  IDF.  i 


sure  technical  competency  of  both  occupational  groups. 


Most  of  London's  interna-  j junior  doctors  with  agreed  erf-  Isn’t  it  time  we  moved  away 


tional  trading  to  all  markets  Is  teria  against  which  their  from  such  closed  boundaries. 


settled  outside  the  UK  and  skills  can  be  assessed?  And, 


much  of  it  generates  order  j secondly,  whose  hand  has 


flow  into  other  centos. 
Robert  McDowell. 

2a  Gresham  Road, 
Cambridge  CB1 2ER. 


welcomed  innovations  in 
practice,  flushed  out  all  toe 
covert  expertise  and  acknowl- 
edged hidden  skills? 

Barbara  Vaughan 


Justice  for  Julie 


MAY  1 just  say,  in  answer 
to  toe  carping  chorus  on 


I Vito  toe  carping  chorus  on 
your  Letters  page  (July  25), 
that  I am  actually  very  much 
to  favour  of  capital  punish- 
ment for  the  killers  of  police- 
men. What  I actually  said  was 
that,  morally,  the  so-called 
“domestic”  (how  cosy!)  mur- 
ders of  women  and  children 
were  worse,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  a 


XT'S  Ay  STATl/H-OF 
CtbUrJCiUdR  PRflTBJfto 
RBMBvJBBReD  RsR 
iHAVWCJ  OF 

BRrrrShJ 


guided  many  junior  doctors  c overt  expertise  and  ac 
through  their  first  tentative  edged  hidden  skills? 
attempts  at  surgery,  to  pre-  Barbara  Vaughan, 
scribing  on  the  wards  and  in  Programme  Director, 
differentiating  between  mea-  Nursing  Developments, 
sles  and  chickenpox.  No  prizes  King's  Fund, 
for  the  answer.  11-13  Cavendish  Square 

There  are  many  excellent  London  WiM  0AN. 


Let’s  hear  it  for  the  thin  blue  line 


STEVE  Bell’s  cartoon  (July 
12)  depicts  a police  officer 


012)  depicts  a police  officer 
batoning  a petrol  bomber  as 
Orange  marchers  parade  to 
the  background.  The  caption 
reads:  “Phew!  For  a while 


and  rioting  by  extremists 
from  the  nationalist,  or  repub- 
lican, community.  The  result 
so  far  has  been  154  officers  in- 
jured m cases  of  intunida- 


foere  I was 


w!  For  a while  tion oT  officers,  with  lolSouS 
beginning  to  lose  families  being  forced  to  flee 


policeman  is  being  paid  by  toe 
state  to  put  himself  in  the  path 


of  danger.  But  I’d  still  string 
up  polio?- killers.  Hang  'em  all 
and  let  God  sort  it  out,  that’s 
what  I say! 

Julie  B archill. 

Brighton.  Sussex. 


Boring  Ben  and  plain  Jane 


touch  with  my  sense  of  self  ye 
Fenian  bastard”. 


1BVHY  should  anyone  feel 
If  surprise  at  the  lack  of  en- 


ONCE  again,  Julie  Burchill 
is  tagged  “the  cleverest 


v-/is  tagged  “the  cleverest 
woman  in  Britain”.  What  she 
really  is  is  a journalist  And  a 
good  journalist  with  a gift  for 
expressing  strong  opinions  in 
pithy,  punchy  prose.  If  she 
were  really  toe  cleverest  wom- 
an in  Britain,  it  would  be  a 
poor  lookout  for  toe  women  of 
Britain. 

Brandon  Robsbaw. 

92  Comber  House. 

Comber  Grove, 

London  SE5  QLL. 


ft  surprise  at  the  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm on  the  part  of  Alde- 
burgh  council  to  spend  money 
on  a bust  commemorating  toe 
life  of  Benjamin  Britten  (July 
24)?  Members  are  merely  liv- 
ing out  their  destiny,  for  did 
not  Britten  identify  toe  small- 
minded  absolutes  In  rural 
communities  when  commis- 


deliver  a poster  with  a 


Such  a gross  portrayal  of  a 
force  which  has  suffered  297 
deaths,  approxmiately  10  per 


request  that  it  be  displayed  to  cent  of  the  total  casualties  in 


give  adequate  notice  erf  the 
meeting. 


Northern  Ireland,  and  7,819  in- 
juries holding  the  line  against 


their  homes,  and  more  under 
threat  awaiting  re-housin*». 

However  uncomfortable  it 
32  f?r  *e  KUC  to  recognise 
that  it  had  to  reverse  itsdeci- 
to  stop  the  Orange  march 


the 


meeting.  Junes  holding  the  line  against  that  there  was  - 

One  week  later  1 revisit  toe  extremists  on  both  sides,  is  a There  was  a 
library  and  toe  poster  is  not  grave  disservice  to  the  RUC.  significant  loss  «r ** 
on  display.  When  asked  the  to  toe  context  of  the  past  10  Orangemen  □oIiri^<T^n0n§ 
reason  for  this,  the  assistant  days  or  so.  toe  police,  sup-  soldiers  an'ri 
tells  me  there  is  no  space.  We  ported  by  the  Army,  were  dents  \ J*  fssi- 


not  Britten  identify  toe  small-  tells  me  there  is  no  space.  We  ported  by  the  Army,  were  dents  Let  ah  i nesi' 
minded  absolutes  In  rural  walk  to  the  boards  and  stand  caught  in  the  middle  of  a sire-  throughout  25,®  efewbere 
communities  when  commis-  in  front  of  several  spaces,  ation  in  which  they  simply  As  alwavs  t^Bwland 
stoning  the  librettos  for  Albert  Jane  Austen  used  the  lending  could  not  win.  They  were  sub-  tween  a rock  and  k S-T3*  be‘ 
Herring  and  Peter  Grimes?  library  in  Alton,  and  no  doubt  jected  to  violence  and  intimi-  David  m a hard  Ptoce. 

fPho  AlriphiTT-trh  mihlir  s#»r.  would  take  deli nht  in  tvirtviv,  rtatinn-  ftrat  tw  “"lllia. 


Aldeburgh  public  ser-  would  take  delight  in  parody-  da  tion;  first,  by  extremists  Chief 

are  simply  slotting  into  ing  such  a paradox.  from  the  so-called  loyalist  Rnvai  rn^™^aon°.fficer< 


The  Aldeburgh  public  ser- 
vants are  simply  dotting  Into 
Benjamin  Britten's  prototype 
characters. 


Susan  McCartan. 
Secretary, 


Such  a lack  of  appreciation  The  Jane  Austen  Society, 
of  the  genius  of  former  local  Carton  House.  Redwood  Lane, 


from  the  so-called  loyalist  Royal UbterCtowlw215er* 
community  and,  subse-  Brooklyn.^ K»i2C¥b?ary* 
quently,  by  petrol-bombing 


TP  read  Julie  Birchill  is  to 
read  one  of  journalism's 


I read  one  of  journalism’s 
joyriders;  doubtless  gutsy  and 
furious  from  the  driver's  seat 
but  to  the  casual  observer, 
aimless  and  egocentric  — 
whatever  raw  skill  is  in 
evidence. 

Patrick  Maggs. 

84  Earls  Crescent 

Harrow,  Middx  HAl  1XN. 


residents  is  not  peculiar  to  Al- 
deburgh. As  part  of  my  work 
for  the  Jane  Austen  Society.  I 
design  and  distribute  posters 


Medstead.  Alton, 
Hampshire  GU34  5PE. 


Letters  to  the  Editor  may  be 


A Country  Diary 


publicising  the  July  AGM  at  taxed  on  0171 837  4530  or  sent  NORTHUMBERLAND;  Roth-  tain  wbat  "tv* 

Chawton,  Alton,  and  each  by  post  to  119  Farringdon  Road,  bury,  on  the  river  Coquet,  is  maos  ®tently  — 

year  enact  a small  pantomime  London  ECiR  3ER,  and  by  e-mal  i the  centre  of  some  of  toe  finest  on  tophe^  Sl  ?ns"  A scar 


Here’s  to  the  red  revolution 


I THOUGHT  the  whole  point 
of  the  nineties  was  that  we 


I of  the  nineties  was  that  we 
didn't  have  to  read  the  adoles- 
cent drivel  of  Julie  BurchUl 
anymore.  Prejudice  unsullied 
by  experience  is  irritating  in  a 
16-year-old;  in  a 36-year-old  it's 

i justsad. 

i David  Henshaw. 

177  Highbury  Quadrant 
London  NS  2tG. 


yw 1 BIWLL  a ouiau  [HUUUIUllilC  Lunwn  cvm  «n,  anu  w/  C-HIUM  L*  1*7  LCJ1L1  c VI  hUUJp  OI  Ulc  II7l0St  on  thp  Kn — . scat 

with  the  staff  of  Alton  Library,  to  letters^guardian.co.uk.  walks  in  this  county.  We  west  nf  landscape 

tramped  across  Lordenshaws  and  ThmVZ 

— hill  with  a National  Parks  rentit  2SSe*!on  Wany.  ci£ 

Here’s  to  the  red  revolution  KSdffJS.  $B5  EUr, 

1.400  feet  at  *he  highest  point,  doT^  ^ in  Lon. 
IS  there  no  limit  to  toe  arro-  make  the  telephone  itself  and  could  see  the  outline  of  quarried  red  stole 

Igance  and  stupidity  of  Brit-  work  better  — demonstrable  toe  medieval  deer  park,  orici-  ine  fnr\  nen9-  'We  are  look- 
ish  Telecom?  Far  from  patting  nonsense;  c)  they  are  easier  to  nally  enclosed  by  10-feet  drys-  th£  warrtl»,C°?.proinise.”  sairi 
themselves  on  the  back  for  clean  — so  how  come  the  old  tone  walls.  The  structure  of  on  thu ,^ore  &rge  scars 


IS  there  no  limit  to  toe  arro- 
gance and  stupidity  of  Brit- 


gance  and  stupidity  of  Brit- 1 work  better  — demonstrable 


call  boxes,  July  24).  they 
should  do  the  decent  thing 


read  recently  that  the 
wretched  woman  at  BT  who 


have  igneous  intrusions  as 
their  basic  structure.  No  vol- 


reclamation  pfaS-  sensitive 

ag°.  we  rodo^^1^1  years 
shaw  morn?  JS?*2  kMtien- 


pidces  ana  ao  away  wim  me  a warn  tor  ner  woi*-  ZZcrln11***  serious  <wi-  was  in 

80.000  monstrous  usurpers.  goes  to  prove  yet  again  that  fell,  sandstone  rak  The  war-  have  tJltP  i0?-  the  cattle 

Tin...  ivr  1 X L .. foV  dun  ihfrarm  US  a fi  nnn.v...  .1  J wen  taW- 


ITS  such  a shame.  She  really 
is  a mad.  nutty  old  bird  now. 


I is  a mad.  nutty  old  bird  now. 
Is  there  a fluid?  Should  we 
send  money? 

J 6 MacRahiliy . 

66  Romoia  Road, 

London  SE24  9AZ. 


ou.uuv  luuuouuitt  lUiUiwis.  uues  lO  — r — , — ■ . ..  - navp  ho — -»■ ■ *iuvf  mo  caftin 

Why  BT  ever  got  rid  of  the  rush  to  privatisation,  far  den  stowed  us  a 6.000-year-old  andsw!?  Off  the  hfll 
them  in  toe  first  place  is  be-  from  improving  customer  pta jjone  fijnl  in  peat  in  a eoo  eS£P  5umbers  ^ to  only 
yond  me.  choice  and  “empowering  toe  bog  on  this  MU  And  preserved  trois  A ^Utokeeper  con. 

Thay  claimed  that  a)  they  customer"  does  the  exact  in  a jar,  as  trail  as  a neolithic  mnir  2®  ,v*rtnin  and  burne 


yond  me.  choice  anc 

They  claimed  that  a)  they  customer 
would  make  access  easier  — opposite, 
they  patently  make  no  differ-  Mary  Stewart 
ence;  b)  by  getting  rid  of  the  Clapton  Passage, 
old  ones  tliis  would  somehow  London  E5. 


Ui  a neolithic  rank  LT  and  bum* 

stone  from  an  axe.  The  dis.  father.  TherasuiTS 

tfnH-  cun  and  rin*r  mipL...  f**At  sweena  _ r«Ult  is 


tinct  cup  and  ring  marks  on  hLA.  SWeeP9  of  hurn^  uJ3 

boulder  here  are  of  neolithic  have 

origin  but  nexme  can  be  cer-  ™tly  enWing 
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Diary 


Dan  Atkinson 


STEP  forward  the  real 
victor  of  those  shadow 
cabinet  elections:  St 
S^®T*|sa»y  vray  ofYork- 

MP  Prank  Dobson,  he 
the  beard,  the  jovial  man- 
ner and  the  defiance  of  all 
adopts  to  write  him  off. 
tJK,  so  Dobbo  actually  came 
aeventh.  with  2 u votes,  bat 
one  glance  at  the  women 
and  Scots  above  him  caused 
that  famous  optimism  to 
np  like  an  angler's  cork: 
■Tm  the  top  Englishman.** 
he  beamed,  emerging  from 
the  count. 


—LSE 

tm 

jHHpric 


I LSE  WHERE  In  the 
1 movement,  Ponty- 
„ , Ipridd  MPKlm  “Get 
Real”  Howells  faces  a ghost 
™n  his  past— the  Commu- 
nist Party.  still  hangingta 
there,  defying  the  mineral- 
water  drinkers  of  Demo- 
cratic Left,  the  CP  is  to  field 

University  of  Wales  lec- 
turer Robert  Griffiths 
against  Dr  Howells  at  the 
next  election.  Mr  Griffiths 
himself  is  a refugee  from 
Plaid  Cymru,  out  of  which 
he  was  effectively  hoofed  at 
the  end  of  the  1970s  for  sug- 
gesting it  advocate  (gasp) 
socialism.  KH"a  own  jour- 
ney of  political  self-discov- 
ery has  moved  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  from  the 
hlppiedom  of  Hornsey  Col- 
lege of  Art  via  the  CP  to  the 
most  modernised,  air-con- 
ditioned wing  ofNew 
Labour.  Can  Mr  Griffiths 
overturn  Dr  Howells’s 
19,000 majority?  Ponty- 
pridd, he  admits,  is  “not  a 
safe  Communist  seat  yet”. 

Mk  LL  dressed  up  (l): 
O Best  ofBritish  tofor- 
^%mer  Observer  editor 
Andrew  Jaspan  In  his  new 
role  as  managing  director/ 
publisher  of  The  Big  Issue, 
and  we  hope  he  does  not 
find  his  current  round  of 
get-to-know-yon  meetings 
with  the  vendors  too  dis- 
tressing; he  Is  remembered 
at  Farringdon  Road  as  ex- 
pressing the  heartiest  dis- 
tate far  certain  casual  (In 
both  senses)  journalists; 
they  looked,  he  said,  as  if 
they  had  been  “dragged 
in  off  the  street”.  ■ 

ALL  dressed  np  (2): 
There  were  two  key 
Whitehall  meetings 
on  Wednesday . chaired  by 
(deputy)  premier  Heseltine, 
to  finalise  details  of  the  £4 
billion  pre-election  pork 
barrel  (sorry,  “vital  defence 
contracts”)  announced  yes- 
terday . A notable  absentee 
at  the  earlier  pow-wow  was 
the  defence  secretary,  some- 
one with,  presumably,  some 
interest  In  this  costly  iron- 
mongery. Bat  Michael  Por- 
tillo had  urgent  business 
with  his  barber.  Keen  to 
lookhisbestahTV  for  the 
big  announcement,  be 
clearly  thought  his  time 
would  be  better  spent  under 
the  blow-dryer  than  dis- 
cussing the  minutiae  of 
ahip-to-shore  striking  capa- 
bility. He  made  the  evening 
meet,  though,  looking 
lovely,  by  all  accounts. 

kIGHT-ON  Red  Pepper, 
[the  “voice  for  the  In- 
dependent left”  (an- 
other one),  trumpets  from 
the  cover  of  its  August  edi- 
tion: “Silenced  minor- 
ity: The  Irish  in  Britain". 
Definitions  of  “silence", 
please  (one  at  a time). 

■—WELVE  years  ago, 

■ David  Pixie’s  harrow- 
■ ing  TV  play  Rainy  Day 
Women  told  of  a group  of 
land-army  girls  raped  and 
murdered  by  a rogue  Home 
Guard  unit  in  the  wilds  of 
East  Anglia.  The  guard 
members  were  then  gunned 
down  by  regular  troops, 

order  was  restored  and  the 

whole  affair  hushed  up-  But 
did  it  actually  happen? 

There  was  fat  chance  of 
finding  out,  even  in  1984, 
but  the  publication  now  of 
They  Fought  In  The  Fields 
(Nicola  Tyrer;  Sinclair -Ste- 
venson), a complete  history 
of  the  women’s  land  army,  ■ 
should  have  put  the  matter 
to  rest.  Plenty  of  sexual  har- 
rassment  detailed  here,  but 
nothing  of  Pirle  propor- 
tions. AH  settled?  Not  exact- 
ly. Hie  “rainy  day”  of  the 
title  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Bob  Dylan  back-numbers 
but  referred  to  a wartime 
WbitehaH  code-name  for 
anything  thought  so  damag- 
ing to  national  morale  that 
it  had  to  be  wipedfrom  the 

■ records.  Anybody  out  there 

remember  anything?  . _ . 

S those  shadow-cabi- 
net victors  preen.  Old . 

_ ibour  is  alive  and 

kicking  in  the  provinces.  A 
communication  from  Shef- 
field AttercUffe  branch 

comes  with  the  apologetic 
cover-note:  “Sorry*  can  t 

use  fax  daring  postal 

strike." 


Selling  sport,  sex, 
lies  and  videotape 


Commentary 


Preston 


m stt 

W net 
^^Lal 


THERE  is,  said  an  un- 
prepossessing Lynam 
clone  called  John  Tfesh, 
“something  in  the  air 
this  warm  Olympic  night.  Do 
you  feel  tt?  Little  girls  are 
dancing?  Do  you  see  it?"  Yes 
indeed,  Tesh;  or  maybe  Tbsh.  I 
have  seen,  it  on  the  night.  I 
have  seen  it  on  the  morning 
and  the  afternoon  of  the 
following  day.  I expect,  on 
present  form,  to  see  it  10  or  12 
more  times  before  the  Olym- 
pics ends.  And  I begin,  in  be- 
tween words  from  our  spon- 
sors. to  have  the  gentlest 
notions  of  what  it  must  have 
been  like  to  sit  cm  the  sidelines 
at  Berlin  ‘36,  when  the  pride 
and  the  pomp  came  rippled 
through  with  menace. 

You  can  play  these  Games 
on  the  sweaty  fields  of  a cha- 
otic Atlanta.  Though  not  a 
word  of  that  taints  the  air- 
waves. You  can  catch  them  in 


your  BBC  living  rooms,  wait- 
ing for  the  occasional  putty 
medal  and  polishing  your 
nails.  Or  you  can,  with  me. 
join  tens  of  millions  of  ordi- 
nary Americans  and  watch  the 
Centennial  of  Brotherhood 
through  Sport  via  the  deluding 
prism  of  NBC.  It  is  a sickly, 
disheartening,  frustrating  ex- 
perience: and  pretty  dishonest 
to  boot 

The  basic  assumption  is  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  a 
remote  place  of  which  we  wish 
to  know  little:  and  then  only  in 
controlled  circumstances. 
Non- Americans  must  there- 
fore be  rendered  human  if 
they  are  to  command  a few 
seconds  of  screen  time.  Thus, 
before  the  women's  gymnas- 
tics finals,  the  Russian  girls 
featured  in  a soft-focus  eplc- 
lette  of  heroines  emerging 
from  the  shadow  of  Soviet  op- 
pression; and  the  Romanian 
team  came  accompanied  by 
footage  of  stick  babies  in  or- 
phanages. Had  either  of  them 
won,  we  could  have  felt  mar- 
ginally uplifted  by  their 
human  triumph.  But  they 
were  essentially  there  not  to 
win.  (Readers  with  long  mem- 
ories may  recall  a scratch  bas- 
ketball team  called  the  US  All. 
Stars  who  used  to  tour  Britain 
with  the  Harlem  Globetrotters. 
Tltey  existed  to  lose  grace- 


fully.) Every  sport  with  Amer- 
ican appeal  has  its  pre-shot 
repertoire  of  soft-focus  pro- 
files. A wrestler  who  might 
have  won  something,  but  fin- 
ished seventh,  still  has  his 
four  filmed  minutes  of  hug- 
ging mom  and  thanking  dad 
pre-shot  in  the  can.  When  you 
hit  a final,  like  the  100  metres 
butterfly,  without  an  Ameri- 
can finalist,  then  the  guy  who 
won  In  Barcelona  comes  back 
from  obscurity  to  thank  his 
folks  all  over  again.  But  the 
little  girls,  feces  set  In  middle- 
aged  angst,  are  enduring 
images.  Bela,  their  hired 
Romanian  coach,  looks  like 
the  butler  at  Dracuia’s  castle. 
Bela  hugs  when  a shrunken 
tot  gets  9.87.  Bela  grows  flor- 
idly tragic  as  hapless  moppets 
fell  off  a beam.  Bela  carries 
Kerri  Strug  and  her  ankle 
strain  from  the  floor  like  John 
Wayne  at  he  end  of  The 
Searchers.  Every  time  you  see 
Strug  struggling  to  stay  up- 
right you  see  Bela  with  his  ter- 
rible smile. 

NBC's  prior  research 
apparently  identifies  women's 
gymnastics  as  a prime  audi- 
ence-puller. All  stops  are 
therefore  pulled  out  Hours 
pass  devoted  solely  to  stress 
fractures  and  the  horrors  of 
tendonitis.  The  girls  do  not 
look  like  girls:  they  look  like 


ravaged  dolls.  Dominique, 
who  is  14  and  used  to  be  a 
Romanian,  has  the  broken  leg 
and  the  starring  role  until 
vaults  on  to  her  emaciated  bot- 
tom. Kerri,  with  a squeak  to 
sear  your  eardrums,  carries 
her  ankle  to  victory.  (Only 
much  later  do  the  statisticians 
mention  she  needn’t  have 
jumped  at  all) 

Has  this  anything  to  do  with 
sport  as  we  know  it?  Not  a lot 
NBC  shows  it  as  though  live, 
throughout  the  evening.  No- 
body mentions  that  the  event, 
like  almost  40  per  cent  of  what 
you  see,  was  recorded  much 
earlier  five  hours  earlier  for 
these  gymnastics.  When  the 
(live)  linkman  says  “the  Amer- 
ican team  has  a legitimate 
shot  to  win  the  gold”,  he 
knows  the  result  Joe  Klein’s 
editor  on  Newsweek,  Maynard 
Parker,  is  taking  moralising 
punishment  for  not  admitting 
that  his  man  wrote  Primary 
Colours.  But  nobody  seems 
perturbed  when  a TV  sports- 
caster  pretends  that  what  we 
are  shown,  and  what  he  proph- 
esies. are  goods  soiled  by 
Jhther  Two-Time.  The  NBC 
Olympics,  the  only  Olympics 
America  can  recognise,  seem 
not  merely  brightened  drama, 
but  entirely  confected  drama. 
The  rest  of  the  world  provides 
the  bit  players.  When  life,  as  it 
m mint  mi  AC  rinac,  spoils  the 
script,  then  ex-sweetheart 
Janet  Evans  is  invited  to  voice 
her  shrill  suspicions  about  the 
new  Irish  sweetheart 

There  is,  of  course,  no 
reason  to  sink  everyone  with 
the  NBC  debacle.  Protest 
against  the  grot  fills  news- 
paper columns  and  feeds  cof- 
fee shop  conversation.  Ameri- 
can friends  apologise 
spontaneously  with  a civilised 
grimace.  But  this  is  still  an  ex- 
perience which  chills.  Eng- 
land. in  the  hysteria  of  the  | 


European  championships,  had 
the  feeling  of  a country  en- 
twined in  the  hype.  Mr  Major 
thought  it  therapeutic.  No 
doubt  we’re  a hop  skip  and 
jump  away  from  further  delir- 
ium. Yet  tiie  NBC  way  takes 
the  process  giant  strides 
further. 

It  does  not  provide  informa- 
tion. Your  10  or  more  hours  of 
coverage  won’t  tell  you  who 
won  or  lost  or  qualified,  unless 
they're  from  the  US.  The  med- 
als table  winwy  sawn  off  eight 
entries  down  the  screen.  (Brit- 
ain has  ceased  to  exist)  The 
opening  ceremony,  orches- 
trated by  Hollywood,  wasn’t  a 
self-contained  pageant  The  en- 
tire fortnight  is  televised  pag- 
eantry, with  so  much  cash  at 
stake  that  nobody  can  afford 
defeat  or  boredom  or  the  di- 
minished glory  of  taking  part. 
If  8 gold,  or  oblivion. 

You  must  not.  I suppose,  get 
too  bufferishly  indignant 
about  snch  spectacle.  The 
Olympics  have  long  since 
ceased  to  be  pure  competition 
for  the  sake  of  competition. 
The  weight  of  cadi  is  too 
heavy.  A billion  cereal  boxes 
await  the  endorsement  of 
those  who  come  first  But 
there  is  still  a point  where  the 
throat  tightens,  where  the  ma- 
nipulation between  mundane 
fact  and  grotesque  fiction 
chokes.  That,  from  a motel 
room  far  away,  is  the  point 
about  Atlanta. 

Los  Angeles  managed  a cer- 
tain restraint  The  crowds  and 
the  coverage  played  host  to 
10,000  athletes  and  balanced  in 
politeness.  1996  seems  already 
to  have  junked  such  niceties. 
These  are  overtly  the  political 
Games,  a massaging  cf  ego  as, 
well  as  thigh;  the  time  a great 
nation  (or  at  least  its  greatly 
invested  and  greatly  anxious 
TV  channel)  blanked  out 
everything  but  self-regard. 


Why  Margaret 
Drabble?  What’s 
wrong  with  me? 


Bel  Littlejohn 


Michael  White  argues  that  the  antics  of  both  Labour  and  Tory  Eurosceptics  ensure  their  parties  are 
mired  in  low  politics,  while  below,  Paddy  Ashdown  claims  a place  on  higher  ground  for  the  Lib  Dems 

Love-hate  relations 


THE  European  issue 
burst  into  flame 
again  like  a sum- 
mer brush  fire  just 
before  the  Com- 
mons rose  on  Wednesday  for 
12  blessed  weeks.  But  minis- 
ter-turned-pgm  phleteer  David 
Heathcoat-Amory  was  little 
mare  than  a spark  in  tile 
tinder-dry  Euro-undergrowth 
that  is  the  Tory  party  in  1996. 

Labour  Euro-sceptics  had 
planned  a press  conference 
against  a British  embrace  of 
the  emenona  single  currency 
during  the  1997-2002  parlia- 
ment. It  overlapped  with 
Heathcoat-Amory’s,  but  Tory 
sceptics  never  stop. 

The  difference  was  nonethe- 
less instructive.  Labour  scep- 
tics talk  about  public  spend- 
ing cuts  and  jobs  lost. 
Notwithstanding  their  will- 
ingness to  defer  to  global  mar- 
kets, Conservatives  prefer  to 
talk  of  sovereignty.  Europe, 
or,  rather,  Europe  held  at  bay. 
Is  central  to  their  sense  of 
national  identity.  Drake..  Nel- 
son, Churchill,  Heathcoat- 
Amory,  they  are  all  of  a piece. 

Therein  lies  the  greater  op- 
portunity and  the  greater 
danger,  both  to  be  resisted. 
Historic  allusion  does  not  ap- 
peal to  Paddy  Ashdown  as  his 
article  below  — high-minded 
liberal  internationalism  — 
makes  plain,  but  it  appeals  to 
many  Tories.  Hence  fee  vehe- 
ment and  persistent  nature  of 
the  split  at  every  .level,  one 
which  yesterday  saw  the 
Dally  Telegraph  reporting 
that  (yet  again)  the  cabinet 
seeps  will  force  John  Major  to 
abandon  his  “wait-and-see” 
policy  on  the  single  currency 
before  Christmas. 

In  tire  Times,  John  Major 
insisted  (yet  again)  that  it 
would  be  “a  dereliction  of 
responsibility”  for  him  to 
rule  out  joining  the  Franco- 
German  euro-bloc  if  it  turns 
out  to  suit  tiie  national  inter- 
est after  all  Like  Tony  Blair, 
who  has  a similar  policy,  he 
doubts  it  will  happen  that 
way:  Euroagnosticism. 

It  may  be  low  politics,  de- 
void of  Churchfllian  gran- 
deur. But,  as  even  Margaret 
Thatcher  used  to  say.  there  is 
no  point  in  taking  decisions 
until  you  have  to.  The  seeps 
are  almost  certainly  wrong  in 
wanting  to  make  a great  cam- 
paign issue  of  saying  No. 
Major  is  right  to  sit  on  tiie 
fence. 

He  would  have  been  even 
warier  bad  he  witnessed  the 
tribal  clan-gathering  Of  pro 


Europeanism  at  the  Savoy 
Hotel  last  week  for  Sir  Ed- 
ward Heath’s  80th-birthday 
bash.  One  after  another  the 
great  men.  Roy  Jenkins,  De- 
nis Healey,  Kenneth  Clarice 
(all  heavyweight  chancellors 
in  their  time),  went  to  the 
post-prandial  rostrum  to 
praise  Ted,'  patron,  rival,  fel- 
low Oxbridge  graduate,  in 
generous,  nay  extravagant, 
terms. 

His  unbending  proEuro 
peanism.  was  a recurring 
theme  in  their  short  speect 
Most  significant  of  all;  it  was 
in  the  final  speech,  that  of 
Michael  Heseltine.  He  bobs, 
weaves  and  still  hopes  to 
snatch  the  ultimate  prize,  but 
Hezza  remains  a gut  Euro- 
pean who  still  believes  the 
British  tide  wjH  flow  towards 
closer  union. 

No  cabinet  which  still  con- 
tains him  and  Clarice  (who 
has  now  threatened  to  resign 
five  times  by  same  sceptics’ 
calculations)  will  abandon 
the  present  compromise.  No 
fag-end  Tory  cabinet  can  sur- 
vive without  them. 

It  is  a formula  for  contin- 
ued misery  In  which  Major’s 
hopes  that  he  can  wrong-foot 
Blair  and  Robin  Cook  on 
Europe  are  likely  to  be  disap- 
pointed. Yet  the  cabinet  goes 
on  holiday  cheerier  than 
might  be  supposed.  Apart 
from  .that  public  spending 
“black  hole”  ahead,  of  the  bud- 
get— which  ministers  plan  to 
close  by  squeezing  spending, 
Michael  Portillo’s  included  — 
the  economy  is  holding  up.  So 
is  morale,  at  least  at  the  top, 
where  1990’s  “cabinet  of 
chums”  still  thinks  jt  can  win 
in  ’97. 

In  his  Times  interview  yes- 
terday Mqjor  spoke  of  New 
Labour  “panicking  in  spades’ 
whenever  things  go  wrong,  a 
rlnhn  validated  to  an  extant 
by  Blair’s  cracking  of  tiie  dis- 
ciplinary whip  over  Labour 
MPs  immediately  after  149  of 
them  had  done  the  decent 
tiling  by  Harriet  Harman. 
Tory  officials  are  toying  with 
using,  charges  of  authoritar- 
ianism' against  New  Labour 
in  the  election  campaign. 

‘ Funny  really,”  one  senior 
minister  mused  mischie- 
vously this  week.  “Labour 
could  have  defeated  us  this 
spring  if  they’d  really  tried; 
on  beef  for  instance,  or 
Europe.  It’s  as  if  they’re 
afraid  of  the  Daily  Mail. 
We’ve  already  got  one  govern- 
ment run  by  the  Mail.  We 
don't  want  another.” 


A doorway  to  the  future 


FROM  crime  to  educa- 
tion, tax  to  Europe. 
British  politics  in- 
creasingly resembles  a 
game  of  shadow-boxing. 
This  is  a depressing  sight.  It 
might  look  like  good  elec- 
toral tactics,  but  it  makes 
for  dreadful  strategic  ded- 
gkm-makfng. 

The  latest  example  is  the 
single  currency — central  to 
Britain’s  future,  yet  being, 
reduced  by  Labour  and  the 
Conservatives  to  a game  of 
“chicken”,  in  which  each, 
threatens  to  outflank  the 
other  by  ruling  out  Joining 

In  the  next  Parliament  _ 

What  ought  to  guide  us  m 
crucial  decision  -is  not 
short  term  P 

but  long-term  national  in- 
terest That  requires  us  to 
be  part  of  Europe’s  develop 


ment  — .not  regardless  of 
the  direction,  but  deciding 
tiie  direction. 

Bitterly  divided,  and  lack- 
ing all  respect  abroad,  the 
Conservatives  cannot  have 
a rational  debate  with  each 
other,  let  alone  follow  a 
rational  course  in  Europe. 
Labour  are  just  as  divided- 

Far  60  years,  Britain  has 
paid  a heavy  price  for  our 
isolation  and  indecision  on 
Europe,  most  recently  in 
lost  allies  and  limited  infer- 
ence over  BSE.  We  win  pay 
a similar  price  in  future  tf 
we  exclude  ourselves  from 
diaping  a flnglp  currency 
before  it  happens;  or  firom 
joinfng  it  when  It  is 
established.  . 

If  Britain  could  join  a 
single  currency  and  choses 
not  to,  three  thing*  would 


happen  immediately.  First, 
we  would  tell  the  world  that 
Britain  is  reconciled  to  a 
future  of  competitive  deval- 
uations. Long-term  interest 
rates  in  Britain  are  already 
over  -US  per  cent  higher 
♦ban  Germany's,  itvivashig 
costs  for  British  business, 
consumers  and  Govern- 
ment. A i par  cent  risk  dif- 
ferential would  cost  Britain 
£12  billion  per  decade  in 
extra  debt  costs. 

To  counteract  this,  Brit- 
ain would  have  to  shadow 
the  single  currency , giving 
us  all  the  pain  of  the  single 
currency,  but  none  of  Its 
advantages  or  influence. 
That  would  be  a real  loss  of 
sovereignty! 

Second,  the  City  would  be 
undermined  as  Europe’s 
premier  trading  market. 


The  loss  in  both  prestige 
and  money  to  Britain  would 
be  real  and  powerful. 

And  last.  In  an  era  of  foot- 
loose capital,  the  inward  in- 
vestment currently  coming 
Into  Britain  would  go  Into 
the  single  currency  area 
Instead. 

If,  through  a failure  of 
will  or  leadership  or 
resolve,  the  single  currency 
should  fan.  then  the  inev- 
itable consequence  will  be 
the  unravelling  of  the 
single  market  itself. 

As  Sir  Leon  Brittan 
warned:  “The  European 
market  is  not  an  achieve- 
ment that  Britain  can  as- 
sume will  never  unravel, 

for  the  forces  of  protection- 
ism and  narrow  rational  in- 
terest win  always  seek  to 
gnaw  away  at  it”. 

No  one  who  has  witnessed 

the  speed  with  which  Euro- 
pean nations  reached  for 
the  weapon  . of  national 
trading  advantage  in  the 


BSE  crisis  should  doubt 
that 

There  wBQ  be  difficulties 
for  Britain  In  joining  a 
single  currency.  But  the 
pain,  in  jobs,  trade,  money 
and  influence,  of  bring  out- 
side if  it  goes  ahead  will  be 
immeasurably  greater.  The 
Liberal  Democrats  are  also 
the  only  party  to  consis- 
tently say  that  people 
should  have  their  say  an 
further  European  integra- 
tion through  a referendum, 
and  who  will  guarantee 
that  to  the  British  people. 
If,  fix- reasons  iff  party  man- 
agement, the  Tory  and 
Labour  leaders  chose  to 
fudge  this,  then  that  reflects 
their  problems  with  thrir 
parties.  It  Is  important  that 
Britain's  people  — and  tiie 
other  parties  — know.  I 
where  the  Liberal  - Demo- 
crats Stand. 


guys.  Thanks  a 
bloody  lot  Ifs  not  that 
Tm  upset  Why  the  hell 
should  I be  upset?  Tm  bigger, 
a lot  bigger,  than  that  It’s  just 
feat  I think  my  voice  could 
have  added  the  necesssary 
weight  to  swing  the  issue, 
okay? 

Let  me  explain-  In  my  time, 
I have  had  the  sheer  courage 
to  lend  my  norng  to  many  a 
bold  and  uncompromising 
reunpaign  To  get  the  name  of 
Bel  Littlejohn  on  to  an  Open 
Letter  to  a leading  politician 
or  captain  cf  Industry  has  al- 
ways been  something  of  a 
coup  for  the  members  of  the 
pressure  group  in  question. 
Many’s  the  time  when  the 
name  Bel  Littlejohn  an  a letter 
has  sent  shivers  down  the 
spine  of  one  Establishment 
figure  or  another.  Result?  Red 
feces  all  round,  end  an  over- 
it  change  of  policy, 
rer  the  years.  I’ve  put  my 
reputation  on  tiie  line  fay  lend- 
ing my  "auift  to  some  truly 
brave  campaigns.  The  first  let- 
ter I cosigned  was  to  tills 
newspaper,  way  back  in  197L 
“We,  the  undersigned,  write  to 
express  our  concern  at  the 
number  of  men,  women  and 

djflflrm  who  r-airh  roTrig  aril 

year.  Most  of  us  have  had 
experience  of  the  mmmnn 


mW,  »nii  some  of  us  are  even 
now  wpgripnfftng  slight  snif- 
fles. We  would  urge  all  the 
Governments  of  the  World  to 
act  speedily  to  prevent  the 
common  cold  in  future, 
regardless  cf  fee  commercial 
pressure  that  may  be  exerted 
upon  them  by  the  combined 
forces  of  the  multinational  tis- 
sue manufacturers.  Yours  sin- 
cerely, Metvyn  Bragg,  Harriet 
Harman,  Bel  Littlejohn, 
Michael  Mansfield  QC,  John 
Mortimer  QC,  Anita  Roddick, 
Arnold  Wesker,  and  20. 
others.” 

Frankly,  it  was  great  to  be 
associated  so  publicly  with 
[ juch  a brave  initiative,  partic- 
ularly as  some  ef  fee  unnamed 
“20  others”  included  those  — 
Bruce  Kent.  Giles  Radice, 
David  Hare,  Polly  Toynbee. 
Germaine  Greer — who  might 
have  considered  it  right  that 
they  should  have  been  men- 
tioned in  person!  And  so  I got 
my  taste  fix  sticking  my  neck 
out  in  public,  for  outspokenly 
supporting  major  causes, 
quite  regardless  of  foe  pep 
sonal  publicity  I might  accrue. 
Buoyed  an  to  take  yet  another 
bold  stance  an  an  important 
matter,  I sent  off  another  let- 
ter, this  time  to  the  Times: 
"We,  tiie  undersigned,  urge  all 
EEC  Ministers,  Church  Lead- 
ers, International  Statesper- 
sons  and  Captains  of  Industry 
to  abandon  any  plans  they 
may  have  to  impose  draconian 


trade  sanctions  on  Third 
World  Countries.  If  imposed, 
these  sanctions  would  serve  to 
cripple  already  aflfeg  econo- 
mies causing  devastation  to 
countless  millions.  Yours 
faithfully.  Bel  Littlejohn  and 
up  to  2 others."  At  the  time,  no 
such  plans  had  been 
public;  but  X like  to  fefefc  feat 
my  bold  letter  served  to  scare 
the  rich  and  powerful  off  ever 
considering  them. 

In  the  years  to  follow.  I was 
to  lend  my  increasingly  distin- 
guished name  to  many  other 
great  causes,  among  them  the 
International  Stop  Hurting 
Nice  Little  Old  Ladies  cam- 
paign. the  Ban  Toxic  Waste  in 
Our  Classrooms  campaign 
and  the  Slow  Death  for  House- 
hold Pets  campaign,  though  I 
was  brave  enough  to  take  my 
name  off  the  latter  when  I 
discovered  that  its  aims  were 
not  attractive  to  a great  many 
ordinary  decent  people. 

So  now  we  come  to  the  hurt 
that  l*m  feeling.  Ifs  all  very 
saddening.  Fast  forward  to  the 
day  before  yesterday.  The 
Guardian,  dear,  dear  friend  in 
troubled  times,  printed  an 
“Open  Appeal  to  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  BBC”  signed  by 
literally  hundreds  of  distin- 
guished— and  frankly  not  so 
bloody  distinguished — people 
from  all  walks  of  life.  I imme- 
diately looted  to  tiie  "LsH 
trusting  that  my  name  was 
being  used  to  give  whatever 
cause  it  was  the  last  push  that 
is  often  so  necessary  when 
times  are  hard.  Mark  Le  Fanu, 
Laurie  Lee,  Lord  and  Lady 
Lewin.  Professor  Christopher 
Longuet-Higgins,  for  dying 
out  loud.  But  not  a single 
mention  of  Bel  Littlejohn. 

IT'S  not  that  Fm  upset  But 
what’s  Laurie  Lee  got  that 
Bel  Littlejohn  hasn’t  Eh? 
Eh?  And  who  the  hell's  Profes- 
sor Christopher  Languet-Hig- 
gins  when  he’s  at  home? 
Above  all,  Ifs  the  gender  dis- 
crimination feat  i object  to  — 
whoever  compiled  that  list  of 
“worthy”  names  has  obvi- 
ously got  it  in  for  all  women, 
and  distinguished  women 
icons  wife  their  own  radical 
columns  on  the  oped  page  cf 
the  Guardian  in  particular. 
Neadless  to  say.  Margaret 
Drabble ’b  managed  to  wheedle 
her  way  cm  to  fee  list,  even 
though  her  last  novel  failed  to 
get  into  the  book  charts.Oh, 
yes  — they  wouldn’t  mfa»  her 
out,  not  wife  her  connections. 
So  why  not  Bel  IJttlejohn?  My 
theory  is  that  they're  afraid. 
Afraid  of  independence. 
Afraid  of  radicalism.  Afraid  of 
the  truth. 

And  what's  their  so-called 
Open  Appeal”  appealing  for. 
in  any  case?  It  turns  out  they 
want  to  interfere  with  John 
But's  efforts  to  inject  fresh  life 
into  the  Beeb  by  a process  of 
long-awaited  optimisation.  So 
they  are  all  on  the  outside  of 
the  decisionmaking  process, 
looking  in.  Result?  Envy.  And 
that's  the  point  HI  be  boldly 
making  to  the  Director-Gen- 


eral on  “Bel’s  Bubbly  Brit- 
ain”, my  new  prime-time  pro- 
gramme on  the  re  invigorated 
World  Service. 


Tin  Guardian 

international  Umbrella 


Protect 
yourself 
from  the 
elements  with 
the  stylish 
Guardian 
International 
umbrella. 


This  large  blue  and  white  golfing  umbrella  features 
a fox  frame  and  wooden  handle,  £19.50.  Price 
Includes  postage,  packing  and  handling  charges. 

To  place  your  order  please  fill  in  the  form  below  and  send  It  to: 
Guarcfian  International  Offer. 

PO  Box  355, 

Buahey,  Herts  WD22NA,  - ’ 

UK 

with  a cheque  or  money  order  for  the  full  amount  or  fill  in  your 
Visa/Mastercard  details. 


Please  send  me_ 
at  £19.50;  cost  £_ 


order  for  the  sum  of  Z. 
Mastercard  account 

Card  No:  1 T I FT 


Guardian  International  umbrella/s 

I enctose  a cheque/' money 

or  please  debit  my  Visa/ 


LI 


Expiry 


date- 


Signature. 

Name: 


Address: 


Postcode: 


Paddy  Ashdown  MP  is  leader  of 
the  Liberal  Democrats 


Country: 


Please  aflow  up  to  28  days  lor  deflwry. 


I 
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Jock  Wallace 


1 0 OBITUARIES 


Rangers’  man  of 
the  match 


JOCK  WALLACE,  the 
former  manager  of 
Glasgow  Rangers 
and  a clutch  of  other 
football  clubs,  has 
died  aged  60  of  Parkinson’s 
disease.  Of  all  the  qualities  of 
the  man  who  led  the  Rangers 
resurgence'  to  end  Celtics 
domination  of  Scottish  foot- 
ball bach  in  the  1970s, 
physical  hardness  was  the 
most  obvious. 

A son  of  Wallyford,  the  East 
Lothian  mining  village  where 
shoulders  and  spirits  were  de- 
veloped to  withstand  a pun- 
ishing existence,  be  went  to 
local  schools  before  going  on 
to  Musselburgh  Grammar. 

But  it  was  in  the  army,  as  a 
non-commissioned  officer  in 
the  King’s  Own  Scottish  Bor- 
derers, however,  that  Wal- 1 
lace’s  reputation  as  a fighting , 
man  was  established. 
Stationed  first  in  Northern j 
Ireland  and  then  in  Malaya  in 
the  1950s,  be  took  part  in  jun- 
gle warfare  during  the  insur- 
gency and  was  fond  of  recall- 
ing that  he  lived  off  “monkey 
steaks”  during  long  patrols. 

Wallace  had  already  had 
short  spells  as  a goalkeeper  at 
Blackpool  and  Workington 
before  be  joined  the  army 
and,  on  his  return,  he  signed 
for  Berwick  Rangers  (the 
town  was  the  headquarters  of 
the  KOSB).  From  there,  be 
moved  to  Airdrie,  West  Brom- 
wich Albion.  Bedford  Town 
and  Hereford,  before  return- 
ing to  Berwick. 

It  was  during  his  second 
tour  of  duty  with  Berwick 
that  he  became  celebrated  as 
the  architect  of  the  most  fam- 
ous Scottish  Cup  upset  of 
modem  history.  With  Wallace 
as  player-coach,  Berwick  beat 
Glasgow  Rangers  1-0  in  the 


first  round  at  Shielfield  Park 
in  January  1967. 

Soon  after,  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  managBr  of 
Hearts  of  Midlothian,  fa  April 
1970,  be  became  “chief  trainer 
and  coach”  of  Rangers  under 
manager  Willie  Waddell,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  job  only 
a few  months  earlier.  Within 
two  years,  Wallace  helped  the 
Ibrox  club  to  their  only  Euro- 
pean success,  a 3-2  victory 
over  Moscow  Dynamo  in  the 
Cup  Winners'  Cup  final  in 
Barcelona  in  1972.  He  became 
♦gam  manage-  immediately 
afterwards,  with  Waddell 

The  fans  loved  Big 
Jock,  whom  they 
rightly  identified  as 
one  of  themselves, 
a rough  diamond 
with  a gruff  tongue 


promoted  to  general  manager. 

Rangers  won  the  Scottish 
Cup  the  following  season  and, 
in  1975,  their  first  League 
championship  in  11  years. 
Ibis  triumph  ended  Celtic's 
monopoly  of  the  Scottish 
League,  which  had  embraced 
nine  successive  champion- 
ships from  196R 

Wallace  took  Rangers  to  the 
treble  of  League.  Scottish  Cup 
and  League  Cup  in  1976  — 
this  also  made  them  die  first 
winners  of  the  newly-formed 
Premier  Division  — and  be 
repeated  the  feat  two  years 
later,  ft  was  at  the  end  of  his 
second  treble-winning  season 
that  he  left,  following  a 


dispute  over  his  salary,  for 
Leicester  City. 

He  returned  to  manage 
Motherwell  before  being 
recalled  to  the  Rangers*  job 
in  1963.  But -that  lasted  only 
until  1986,  when  he  was 
replaced  by  Graeme  Souness. 
He  then  had  further  spells 
in  management,  with  Seville 
in  Spain  and  Colchester 
in  England. 

Wallace  accepted  wife  typi- 
cal barrack-room  philosophy 
the  trials  that  cropped  up  in 
the  course  of  a manager’s  life. 
“Ach,”  he  would  say,  “if  ye’re 
no’  marchin’,  ye’re  fightm’.” 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife. 
Daphne,  son  John  and  daugh- 
ter Karen. 


Patrick  GS«n 

Brian  Wilaon  aJdai  Jock 
Wallace  epitomised  another, 
less  sophisticated  era  in  the 
fortunes  of  Rangers’  Football 
Club  when  transfer  fees  were 
in  six  figures  and  only  those 
of  a Protestant  disposition 
were  deemed  suitable  to  don 
fiie  Royal  Blue. 

The  fens  loved  Big  Jock, 
whom  they  rightly  identified 
as  one  of  themselves,  a rough 
flimnnwri  with  a gruff  tongue 
but  a Rangers  man  through 
and  through.  Any  doubts 
about  this  were  removed 
when,  at  his  first  supporters’ 
rally  as  manager,  he  was 
asked  to  say  a few  words  and 

instMri  led  the  Ringing  of 
The  Sash. 

I recall  a post-match  press 
conference  at  which 
Wallace’s  eye  alighted  on 
an  unfamiliar  reporter 
representing  a Glasgow 
newspaper  who  had  been  Ill- 
advised  enough  to  wear  a 
khaki  anorak  rather  than 


i more  conventional  press  box 
| attire.  “Who  are  you  from?” 
j the  manager  demanded. 

1 “The  IRA?”  Jock  Wallace 
i and  the  sand  dunes  of 
, Gullane  were  for  long  linked 
1 in  the  of  the  Scottish 
football  public.  A generation 
of  Rangers’  players  endured 
the  rigours  of  a training 
regime  which  many  thought 
more  appropriate  to 
preparations  for  -jungle 
warfare  in  Malaya. 

When  he  stepped  up  from 
coach  at  Ibrox  to  replace 
Willie  Waddell  as  manager. 
Rangers  were  desperate  to 
emerge  from  the  shadow  of 
Celtic’s  record-breaking  nine 
League  titles  in  a row,  under 
Jock  Stein.  The  feithftzl  were 
inordinately  grateful  when 
he  restored  the  dub’s  dignity 
with  two  “trebles’*. 

His  second  stint  at  Ibrox 
was  not  a success,  although 
his  personal  popularity  with 
the  supporters  survived 
largely  intact  The  game  was 
changing'  last  and  there  was 
no  prospect  of  Wallace  being 
retained  when  David  Holmes 
took  over  as  chairman  and 
set  about  transforming  the 
‘club's  image  and  aspirations. 

Football  fans  of  all 
persuasions  were  saddened 
by  the  decline  of  Wallace’s 
health  in  recent  years.  For 
although  he  was  a Rangers 
man,  he  was  also  a big 
football  rnan  arid  that  is 
appreciated  across  the  board. 
Even  those  whose 
sympathies  were  least 
favourable  to  Rangers  could 
forgive  Wallace  anything  for 
the  memory  of  Berwick!  ■ 


Jock  Wallace,  football  manager, 
born  September  6,  1935;  died 

July  24, 1996.  Jock  Wallace . . . Architect  of  the  most  famous  Scottish  Cup  upset  of  modem  history 
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Tamara  Danz 


The  voice  for 
lost  children 


TAMARA  Danz,  who 
has  died  aged  43,  was 
East..  Germany’s  most 
successful  rode  singer 
in  the  1980s.  In  songs  such  as 
Die  Feme  (Far  Away),  BataH- 
lon  d' Amour  and  Vertorene 
Kinder  (Lost  Children),  she 
articulated  the  frustration  of 
a generation  of  easterners 
who  had  lost  feith  in  the  abil- 
ity of  communism  to  reform 
itself.  Though  she  took  part  in 
the  protests  that  led  to  the  col- 
lapse of  the  German  Demo 
era  tic  Republic,  she  was  dis- 
appointed with  the  process  of 
reunification  that  left  many 
easterners  feeling  alienated. 

Boro  into  a diplomatic  fam- 
ily in  the  Thuringian  town  of 
Breitungen  in  1952,  Danz 
spent  much  of  her  childhood 
abroad,  acquiring  a command 
of  foreign  languages  shared 
by  few  East  Germans.  She 
always  wanted  to  sing  but  in 
the  GDR  of  the  1970s,  becom- 
ing a rock  star  was  not  seen 
as  a serious  career  choice. 

Danz  studied  philology  and 
trained  as  an  interpreter  but 
quickly  rejected  the  prospect 
of  a lifetime  "translating 
what  other  people  say  even  if 
it’s  complete  nonsense". 

She  worked  as  a backing 
singer  In  a succession  of 
third-rate  bands  before  join- 
ing Silly,  a rock  band  formed 
in  1978  to  circumvent  the 
government-sponsored  cul- 
tural network.  The  band 
refused  to  appear  at  party 
events  and  soon  won  a large 
following  for  its  sophisticated 
rock  melodies  and  subtle, 
ambiguous  lyrics.  Danz  was 
voted  East  German  female 
singer  of  the  year  a number  of 
times  and  annually  received 
up  to  13,000  fan  letters. 
Audiences  in  packed  halls 


throughout  East  Germany 
would  often  join  in  as  she 
sang  AUes  wlrd  besser.  aber 
nichts  laird  gut  (Everything 
will  get  better  but  nothing 
will  be  good)  in  her  unmistak- 
able throaty  voice,  some- 
where between  Marianne 
FalMlll  and  Janla  Joplin. 

They  would  love  to  flee 
to  the  warm  countries 
the  lost  children 
in  the  streets  of  Berlin 

she  sang,  capturing  the  silent 
yearning  of  young  East  Ger- 
mans to  escape  the  prison 
their  country  had  becomei 

The  rise  of  homegrown 
rock  musicians  during  the 
1980s  was  instrumental  in  cre- 
ating a new  youth  culture  in 
the  GDR  which  responded  to 
state  repression  by  ignoring 
it  and  concentrating  on  non- 
political  private  activities. 
Danz,  who  said  she  lost  faith 
in  the  GDR  after  East  German 
soldiers  helped  to  crush  the 
Prague  Spring  in  1968,  was 
one  of  the  first  artists  to  join 
the  1989  anti-government  pro- 
tests. She  signed  a resolution 
calling  for  reform  and  took 
part  in  a concert  In  support  of 
dissidents  that  October. 

Like  most  easterners,  Danz 
rejoiced  when  the  Berlin  Wall 
fell,  but  she  soon  became 
disillusioned  with  the  new 
Germany,  complaining  that 
easterners  "have  to  apologise 
for  breathing". 

The  band.  Silly,  failed  to 
make  an  impact  on  a western 
audience  that'  had  little 
patience  with  complicated 
Lyrics  that  carried  a message. 
Dreaming  of  the  chance  to 
flee  to  a wanner  country  held 
little  excitement  in  a society 
in  which  most  people  take 
three  foreign  holidays  a year. 


Richard  Day 


A good  man  in  Africa 


Tamara  Danz. . .East  Germany’s  most  popular  rock  singer 


Danz  turned  her  concerts  into 
protests  against  the  destruc- 
tion of  East  German  identity 
and  the  exclusion  of  eastern- 
ers from  the  process  of  shap- 
ing the  new  Germany.  She 
also  criticised  the  meekness 
with  which  easterners 
accepted  the  new  order,  as 
she  sang  in  her  1992  song 
HaUouxen  In  East  Berlin : 

The  Ossis  are  dumb  and  crazy 
from  junk  and  booze 
When  they  come  out  of 
their  coma 

then  comes  the  cold  horror 
They  beat  themselves  aver 
the  head 

with  their  Stasi  files 


While  we're  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  square 
they  slaughter  the 
last  factories 

Danz  became  ill  with  breast 
cancer  last  year  and,  after 
undergoing  three  unsuccess- 
ful operations,  she  refused 
any  further  treatment  She 
died  in  Berlin  on  Monday, 
four  months  before  she  was 
due  to  many  fellow  musician 
Uwe  Hassbecker. 


Denis  Staunton 


Tamara  Dar»2.  singer,  born 
December  14.  1952:  died  July 
22, 1996. 


Richard  day.  who  has 

died  of  a brain  tumour 
aged  48.  was  a pioneer 
of  the  alternative  trade  move- 
ment, although  he  would  have 
denied  that  .what  he  was 
doing  could  be  thought  of  as 
anything  so  pretentious.  On 
such  a small  scale,  be  said,  it 
could  not  be  seen  as  an  alter- 
native to  the  mainstream.  For 
him,  trading  was  one  part  of 
working  with  Third  World 
formers  to  strengthen  their 
position  in  world  markets.  It 
was  the  partnership,  in  which 
thp  formers’  skills  and  the 
commercial  skills  of  trading 
were  married,  that  mattered. 
Unfashionably,  in  the  1970s 
j and  1980s  he  believed  that 
socialist  and  particularly  co- 
operative organisations 
| should  be  efficient  as  well  as 
humane.  Working  in  Africa 
for  the  fair  trade  organisa- 
tions. Twin  and  Twin  Trad- 
ing. Day  displayed  a combina- 
tion of  skill,  common  sense 
and  understanding. 

He  came  from  a Warwick- 
shire forming  family,  which 
gave  him  a strong  practical 
bent  and  some  resistance  to 
academic  theory.  After  gram- 
mar school,  he  studied  engi- 
neering at  the  University  of 
Manchester  Institute  of 
Science  and  Technology.  He 
then  worked  for  Mather  and 
Platt,  a local  engineering  firm 
where  he  became  an  engi- 
neering union  shop  steward. 
He  also  became  interested  in 
Third  World  development  and 
studied  for  water  engineering 
qualifications,  obtaining  an 
MSc  from  SUsoe  College. 

His  African  experiences 
began  when  he  worked  as  an 
irrigation  engineer  for  the 
Mozambique  government, 
shortly  after  its  liberation 
from  Portuguese  colonial 
rule.  He  learned  Portuguese 
and  revealed  a determination 
to  test  the  organisation's 
skills,  both  in  production  and 
in  marketing,  against  outside 


roropetition,  with  some  success. 
Back  in  England,  he  was  inti- 
mately involved  in  the  found 
ing  of  Twin  and  Twin  Trad- 
ing, which  had  Greater 
London  Council  funding  for 
the  first  years  of  its  opera- 
tion. He  became  a develop 
ment  officer  and  then  the 
director,  but  his  influence  on 
Twin’s  work  was  greater  than 
any  administrative  position 
would  indicate.  * 

Y CARRYING  out  water 
engineering  consultan- 
cies in  African 
countries,  he  established 
Twin’s  reputation  for  expert- 
ise. And  by  ensuring  that 
Twin  supplied  appropriate 
equipment  with  technical 
back-up  for  its  own  and  other 
aid  projects  in  Mozambique. 
Senegal.  Sahrawi  and  else- 
where, he  gave  Twin  Trading 
a record  of  honest  and  effi- 
cient dealing.  The  London- 
based  agencies  providing 
relief  in  the  Eritrean  war  said 
his  advice  was  indispensable. 
His  insistence  on  customised 
equipment  for  different  situa- 
tions was  an  Innovation  on  a 
continent  Uttered  with  aban- 
doned, unsuitable  equipment. 

He  worked  with  small-scale 


Richard  Day . . . Fair  trader 


coffee  farmers  in  Kenya,  Tan- 
zania and  Uganda,  and  cocoa 
farmers  in  Ghana,  producing 
for  export  Not  only  did  he 
establish  commercially  suc- 
cessful delivery  systems,  be 
also  helped  in  the  develop- 
ment of  democratic  village 
societies  which  took  the  mar- 
keting of  their  crops  into 
their  own  hands.  The  success 
of  KKL,  the  Ghanaian  small 
farmers’  company  to  which 
Day  gave  so  much  time,  is  a 
memorial  to  his  work. 

The  basis  of  Richard  Day's 
work  was  the  creation  of- an 
“economy  of  trust"  which 
could  replace  normal  com- 
mercial practices  of  super- 
vision and  control  Failures 
were  never  an  occasion  for 
giving  up  and  turning  to  an- 
other supplier,  as  most  com- 
mercial Arms  would  do,  but 
for  learning  the  lessons  and 
working  togetlier  to  turn  fail- 
ure into  success.  This  was  no 
airy-fairy  dream  but  a sev- 
erely practical  task,  to  which 
he  brought  his  experience 
and  innovative  capacities. 

Jn  the  last  four  years,  he 
took  an  Open  University 
course  which  led  to  an  MBA, 
with  distinctions,  and  which 
he  regarded  as  an  essential 
part  of  his  work.  All  his  MBA 
studies  related  to  problems 
raised  by  his  activities  and  so 
did  the  Manchester  Univer- 
sity development  studies 
course  on  to  which  he  subse^ 
que  ntly  enrolled. 

Day  would  think  Iris  work 
had  failed  if  tlie  ■'•rjanisatlons 
he  worked  v/irh  could  not  sur- 
vive without  hun.  Yet  all  who 
knew  him  will  miss  his 
knowledge,  vr.-doni.  humour 
and  comradeship.  He  leaves 
behind  a partner  and  a much- 
loved  sun. 


Birthdays 


Michael  Barratt  Brown 


Richard  Day.  engineer  and  de- 
velopment expert,  born  April  23. 
1943;  died  July  22.  1393 


Pauline  Clare,  chief  const- 
able. Lancashire,  49.  Blake 
Edwards.  Film  director,  74; 
Susan  George,  actress.  46; 
Sir  Peter  Hall,  diplomat 
ambassador  to  Argentina.  58; 
Mick  Jagger,  Rolling  Stone. 
53;  Barbara  JefTord.  actress, 
66:  Stanley  Kubrick,  film 
producer  and  director.  68; 
Danny  La  Rue,  female 
impersonator,  69;  Dr  Brian 
Mawhinney.  MP.  chairman. 
Conservative  Party,  56.  Helen 
Mirren,  actress,  50;  Sally 
O’Sullivan,  editor-in-chief. 
Good  Housekeeping.  47; 
Lance  Percival.  entertainer. 
63;  Sir  Keith  Peters,  Regius 
prof  of  physic.  University  of 
Cambridge,  -68;  Jason 
Robards.  actor.  74:  Bernice 
Rubens,  novelist,  68; 
Stephen  Whittle,  chief 
adviser,  editorial  policy.  BBC. 
SI;  Dr  Anne  Wright,  \ice- 
chancellor.  Sunderland 
University.  50. 


Death  Notices 

BLACKAB Y PoMr  Norman  ol  WaJIcn-on- 
nwmos  tfiM  sudd  only  In  iu»  75«,  fear 
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London  M7  Goodbye  and  God  bless 

SWIRE,  Henry  Thomas  Martfew  ol 
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F»»l»  o3j* dona- 

Bir.V.  FiKWrul  Seiwci  Tel. 
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Jackdaw 


Chill  out 

1 ARRIVED  at  Leary’s  house 
to  find  an  ambulance  outside 
his  house,  beitig  loaded  with 
his  cryonics  coffin.  It  turned 
out  that  a short  time  be- 
fore. a team  from  the  Cryo- 
Care  Foundation  — ■ the  outfit 
that  was  to  undertake  the 
freezing  and  preservation  of 
Leary's  brain  upon  his  death 
— had  come  in  to  remove  all 
its  equipment 
For  some  time  tension  had 
been  been  building  up  be- 
tween CryoCare  and  Leary’s 
crew.  CryoCare  felt  that 
Leary’s  folks  had  shown  dis- 
respect for  the  equipment  by 
decorating  it  with  lights  and 
toys,  and  also  believed  that  ■ 


some  people  at  the  house  had 
been  trying  to  keep  Cryo- 
Care’s  technicians  away 
from  Leary.  More  important, 
CryoCare 's  Mike  Darwin  had 
grown  alarmed  about  Leary’s 
pronouncements  on  his  plan 
to  commit  suicide  live  (so  to 
speak)  on  the  Worldwide 
Web.  Darwin  did  not  fed.  that 
his  organisation  (whose  bro- 
chure bears  the  motto,  Many 
are  cold,  but  few  are  frozen) 
could  affordto  be  involved  in 
what  he  termed  a potential 
crime,  scene  or  that  it  should 
leave  its  equipment  in  a house 
where  illegal  drugs  may  be 
present  or  used. 

For  their  part  the  Leary 
folks  had  become  increasingly 
put  off  by.  what  they  regarded 
as  CryoCare  s ghoulish  Inter- 
est in  obtaining  the  headof 
Timothy  Leary.  The  problem 
was  exacerbated  when  they 
learned  that  a CryoCare  offi- 
cial who  would  be  involved 
with  the  decapitation  and 
freezing  process,  Charles 
Platt,  had  an  assignment  to 
write  about  the  operation  for 
Wired  magazine.  (Platt  had 
also  been  sending  e-mail  to 
various  parties,  expressing 
his  disdain  for  the  Lean  crew 


and  bis  impatience  with 
Leary  for  not  dying  as  soon  as 
had  been  expected.  "What 
insane  will  to  live."  he  wrote 
in  one  letter.) 

In  any  event.  CryoCare’s 
actions  left  Leary  facing  a de- 
cision: he  could  either  sign  on 
quickly  with  another  cryonics 
outfit  or  accept  that  his  death 
would  be  final —that  his  brain 
would  not  be  preserved  for 
some  indeterminate  future 
attempt  at  reanimation.  In  the 
end  he  decided  against  cryon- 
ics. “I  have  no  real  desire  to  do 
it"  he  told  me.  "I  just  felt  it 
was  my  duty  to  futurism  and 

the  process  of  smart  dying” 

Leary’s  decision  was  not  a 
small  thing  for  him.  He  told 
me  once  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve anything  survived  be-' 
yond  death,  that  if  we  possess 
a souL  then  the  soul  is  our 
mind,  and  the  brain  is  the 
soul's  home.  By  forgoing  cry- 
onics. Timothy  Leary  decided 
that  even  if  he  could,  he  would 
not  return.  His  immortality, 
instead,  would  be  his  work 
and  his  legend,  and  it  w as  his 
hope  that  these  things  would 
find  an  ongoing  life  on  the 
World  Wide  Web  sire  that  had 
become  his  most  prized 


dream  in  his  final  season. 

The  American  way  of  death, 
ISS&Mikal  Gilmore  witnesses 
a glitch  in  Timothy  Leary's 
plans  to  become  a "Cold 


IglUCi 

jlansi 
'Lazarus",  Rolling  Stone. 


Milky  ways 

SIR,  You  published  a photo- 
graph of  Mr  Heathcoat- 
Anxwy  at  his  breakfast  table 
(July  24).  Can  any  person  who 
permits  a milk  bottle  on 
his  table  be  considered  fit  to 
hold  office? 

In  the  circumstances, 
his  resignation  seems 
appropriate. 

MICHAEL  BAULF. 
Tonbridge,  Kent 
That ’s  Tonbridge  not 
Tunbridge  A Daily  Telegraph 
reader  spots  the  real  rot  at  the 
heart  of  Tory  rule. 

Really  yummy? 

Tasty  Insect  Recipes 
Banana  Wormbread 
m Vi  cup  shortening 

• % cup  sugar 

9 2 bananas,  mashed 

• 2 cups  flour 
9 1 tsp  soda 

• Uspsalt 


• Vi  cup  chopped  nuts 

• 2 eggs 

• '/.  cup  dry  roasted  army 

worms 

Mix  together  all  the 
ingredients.  Bake  in  greased 
loaf  pan  at  350  degrees  for 
about  I hour. 

Rootworm  Beetle  Dip 

• 2 cups  low-fat  cottage 
cheese 

• 1 vs  tsp  lemon  juice 

• 2 tablespoons  skimmed 
milk 

• '/» cup  reduced  calorie 
mayonnaise 

• 1 tablespoon  parsley, 
chopped 

• 1 tablespoon  onion, 
chopped 

• ivstsp  dill  weed 

• 1'4  tsp  Beau  Monde 

• 1 cup  dry-roasted 
rootworm  beetles 

Blend  first  three  ingredients. 
Add  remaining  ingredients 
and chdL 
Chocolate  Chirple 
Chip  Cookies 

• 2V.  cups  flour 

• Itsp  baking  soda 

• 1 tsp  salt 

• l cup  butter,  softened 

• *«  cup  sugar 

• ' . cup  brown  sugar 

• 1 tsp  vanilla 


• 2 eggs 

• IVi  ounce  chocolate  chips 

• 1 cup  chopped  nuts 

• Vz  cup  dry-roasted  crickets 
Preheat  oven  to375degret?s. 
In  small  bowl,  combine  flour, 
baking  soda  and  salt.  In  large 
bowl,  combine  butter,  sugar 
and  vanilla:  beat  until 
creamy.  Beat  in  eggs.  Gradu- 
ally add  flour  mixture  and 
insects,  mix  well  Stir  in  choc- 
olate chips.  Drop  by  rounded 
measuring  teaspoonfuls  on  to 
ungreased  cookie  sheet.  Bake 
for  8-10  minutes. 


Dead  cool . . - Rolling  Stone 


Insect  recipe s at: 
t menu  iastate.edu  .•  wise 
inscctsASFOGD.html. 
Jackdaw  has  tint  tested  than, 
.in  ntt  war  head  he u. . . 

Cos$  ©f  peace 

Payments  for  Iosl-  of: 

Both  arms  or  both  hands,  or 

both  legs  or  both  feet,  or  si«ht 

i n bath  eyes  &30.000 

Hearing  Sl7..ri00 

Sight  in  one  oye  i presumin’1 

sight  in  other  eye  is  normaTi i 

512,000 

Ann  tat  shoulder) Syu.OTO 
Arm  i at  or  below  wrist  i 
$28,000 

Hand  (at  or  below  wrist  i 
$27,000 

Thumb?  U, Ot  in 

Index  finger  57.090 

Middtafi  uger  10 

Ring  finger  S2.iUio 

Fourth  finger  SI. son 

Leg  (above  the  fciwei  S’Ji.noo 

Leg  fol  w*  below  l:n«oxig  fl0fl 

Foot  (at  or  Ix-luw  arkfoi 

SI4.000 

Big  lot*  $2,500 

Any  other  toe  RAki 

Compensation  the  L'mtcci 

Huttons  pus's  t“ 

injured  mi  fu'wcck,'. .. 

sinns.  Kpnvtnc.  rl  in  Hr- 1 -,  ,V  ■ 
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The  shadow  chancellor  is  under  siege  from  enemies  within  I |U|Po  ymr 
and  without.  He  talks  to  LARRY  ELLIOTT  and  MICHAEL  WHITE  I " ^ ** 

clamp  on 
petrol  firms 


g 

talk  from 
embattled 
Mr  Brown 

THE  results  of  the  ] pays  Its  directors  huge  in- 
shadow  cabinet  elec-  comes,  yet'  it  doesn’t  pay 
tions  tell  their  own  j mainstream  corporation  tax." 
Story:  this  has  not  Ebmms  profits,  minimal  tax 
been  a haoov  sum-  I navmentn  and  under-invARt- 


THE  results  . of  the 
shadow  cabinet  elec- 
tions tell  their  own 
story:  this  has  not 
been  a happy  sum- 
mer for  Gordon  Brown.  At 
Labour’s  annual  Westminster 
beauty  contest  on  Wednesday 
night;  he  dropped  from  third 
to  14th  place. 

Attacked  by  his  own  left- 
wingers over  Ms  clumsily 
presented  plans  to  target 
child . benefit  in  favour  of 
poorer  16-to- 1 8-year -olds , he 
was  also  criticised  for  what 
some  saw  as  a lacklustre  per- 
formance in  the  end-of-term 
debate  on  the  economy 
against  Kenneth  Clarke. 

Even  the  Treasury’s  "kids 
in  the  office”  memo  lost  its 
shine  when  the  chief  author, 
Helen  Goodman,  turned  out 
to  be  a Labour  activist  Now 
the  shadow  chancellor  is 
bracing  himself  for  what  he 
sees  as  a pincer  movement 
from  the  utilities  in  cahoots 
with  Michael  Heseltine. 

"The  utilities  and  the  Con- 
servative Party  are  running  a ' 
joint  campaign,  which  is  an 
amazing  thing.  The  Conserva-i 
five  Party  is  tbe  polifical  arm 
of  the  utilities,"  says  Mr 
Brown,  adding  that  it  is  no  co- 
incidence that  the.  high  priests 
of  right-wing  spin  — Sir  Tim 
Bell  and  Maurice  Saatehi  — 
work  for  the  privatised  indus- 
tries and  Central  Office. 

"There  Is  an  element  of 
dirty  tricks  in  all  this.  The 
attacks  are  being  mounted  si- 
multaneously and  it  is  being 
suggested,  quite  wrongly,  that 
I am  backing  down  on  the 
utilities  tax.  Michael  Hesel- 
tine has  a brief  to  work  with 
the  utilities  to  undermine  the 
utilities  tax.” 

Far  from  having  a change 
of  heart,  the  shadow  chancel- 
lor insists  that  he  is  more  de- 
termined than  ever  to  tax  the 
windfall  profits  of  water,  gas 
and  electricity  — the  one  spe- 
cific tax-raising  pledge  that 
he  is  allowed  by  Labour’s  pre- 
election fiscal  caution. 

He  cites  the  case  of  Thames 
Water,  generous  donors  to  the 
Conservative  Party;  ‘"This’  Is 
one  of  the  most  profitable 
companies  in  Britain  and  it 


pays  its  directors  huge  in- 
comes, yet  it  doesn’t  pay 
mainstream  corporation  tax.” 

Excess  profits,  minimal  tax 
payments  and  under-invest- 
ment constitute  a potent  elec- 
tion target  While  the  utilities 
tax,  coupled  with  a pledge  to 
clamp  down  on  corporate  tax 
evasion,  will  be  one  of  Mr 
Brown’s  main  policy  ideas  as 
polling  day  looms. 

It  feeds  into  his  over-arch- 
ing theme,  namely  that  the 
economy  under  Labour  will 
be  organised  for  the  many, 
not  the  few.  However,  as 
Wednesday’s  vote  suggests, 
the  message  has  so  far  failed 
to  ignite  much  enthusiasm. 

In  his  new  office,  the  Clois- 
ters in  the  neo-Gothic  heart  of 
the  Palace  of  Westminster, 
Mr  Brown  bridles  at  the  no- 
tion that  Labour’s  economic 
strategy  is  virtually  Identical  i 
! to  that  of  Kenneth  Clarke,  and 
makes  no  apologies  for  his 
tough  language  on  Inflation 
and  public  spending. 

His  view  of  the  economy  Is 
that  the  current  upswing  will 
sooner  or  later  run  into  the 
sands  of  capacity  constraints: 
his  defence  of  macro-eco- 
nomic caution  is  that  Labour 
lost  in  1992  because  it  was 
seen  as  the  party  that  "people 
thought  taxed  almost  at  will, 
saw  every  solution  as  a spend- 
ing solution  and  always  took 
the  soft  option,  always  took 
the  easy  way  out”. 

Was  this  month's  Road  to 
the  Manifesto  statement  fis- 
cally cautious?  "Yes.  I make 
no  apology  for  that  We  will 
not  be  serving  the  people  who 
depend  on  public  services 
well  if  we  attempt  to  run  an 
unsustainable  level  of  public 
Spending  and  are  forced  to 
rein  back  at  the  expense  of 
those  people.”  The  goal  is  sus- 
tainable levels  of  spend  ing. 

Labour  In  power,  he  insists, 
will  represent  a radical  depar- 
ture. At  ah  institutional  level, 
this  will  mean  a revised  Trea- 
sury mission  statement, 
greater  openness  and  a "real 
economy”  unit  inside  Great 
George.  Street  to  study  the 
causes  of  inequality  and  pov- 
erty. 

. "In  the  past,  efforts  have 


been  concentrated  on  tackling 
the  consequences  of  poverty, 
compensating  people  for  pov- 
erty: a really  radical  pro- 
gramme attacks  the . root  i 
causes  of  poverty."  J 

Labour  intends  to  achieve 
this  by  lifting  the  windfall  tax 
to  get  250,000  people  under  25 
off  benefit  and  into  work,  and 
by  the  now-notorious  idea 
that  child!  benefit  should  be 
abolished  for  the  over  16s  and 
the  money  used  for  an  educa- 
tional maintenance  allowance 
for  the  most  needy. 

In  other  words,  despite  all 
the  brouhaha,  it  is  classically 
redistributive.  Post-16  child 
benefit  is  only  paid  to  those 
families  whose  children  are 


still  at  school,  and  thistendA- 
to  benefit  the  better-off^ 
Money  saved  from  abolishing, 
this  benefit  could,  then  b* 
used  to  persuade  children 
from  poorer  families  to  be-'1 
come  better  qualified. 

“I  am  serious  about  tack- 
ling inequality,  but  you  just 
can’t  say  that  there  will  be  no 
change  to  anything.  You  have 
got  to  say  where  the' 
resources  are  going  to  come 
from,”  says  Mr  Brown.' 

The  shadow  chancellor 
rejects  the  suggestion  that 
Labour  Is  going  soft  on  the 
minimum  wage.  Despite 
pressure  from  the  unions,  the 
Opposition  has  refused  to  set 
a rate,  saying  that  a decision 


will  be  made  after  consulta- 
tion with  an  independent 
commission  to  be  set  up  after 
the  election. 

But  Mr  Brown  said  his  de- 
termination to  act  has  hard- 
ened as  a result  of  the  recent 
explosion  in  low-paid  work. 
"Catering  trolley  operators  | 
on  tiie  privatised  railways  I 
hpve  seen  their  wages  cut 
from  £8  to  £1  J.0  an  hour,  with 
no  holiday  entitlement,  no 
sick  pay  and  no  travel  to 
wort:  allowance.  That  is  why 
we  need  a minimum  wage." 

At  the  other  end  of  the 
scale,  the  big  economic  num- 
bers, Mr  Brown  is  determined 
to  prevent  Ken  Clarke  getting 
away  with  what  Norman 


Outlook 


Sarah  Whitebloom 


WHO  would  have 
thought  if?  Certainly 
not  three  of  our  Big 
Four  high  street  banks.  Retail 
haniring  is  emerging  as  the 
glamour  end  of  the  market 
.It  is  the  area  which  win  be 
the  focus  of  the  City’s  think- 
ing as  the  banks’  results  sea- 
son begins  , today  , with  inter- 
ims from  Uoyds  TSB  — the 
one  that  did  think  it 
Unlike  Barclays,  NatWest 
and  the  Midland  (now  owned 
by  HSBC),  Lloyds  never 
caught  the  investment  bank- 
ing bug.  While  its  competitors 


were  setting  up  prestigious 
City  operations  and  talking 
about  becoming  international 
financial  institutions,  Lloyds 
plugged  away  at  what  It  knew 
best — retail  banking- 

It  came  in  for  a lot  of  stick. 
After  all.  while  its  competitors 
were  making  huge  profits 
from  foreign  exchange  deal- 
ing, Uoyds  was  conspicuously 
not  Critics  even  wrote  Lloyds 
Was  not  being  in  the  game 
any  more.  But  it  doggedly  fol- 
lowed the  strategy  and  at- 
tempted to  turn  itself  into  the 
retail  bank,  first  by:  an  abor- 
tive bid  for  the  Midland  and 
then  successful  takeovers  of 
the  Cheltenham  & Gloucester 
building  society  and  the  TSB. 

Now  Lloyds  is  . looking 
rather  clever.  Investment 
hanking  profits  have  always 


been  regarded  as  poorqoality 
income  — some  years  you 
make  it,  some  years  you  lose 
it  But  this  reporting  season, 
more  than  ever,  the  City  is 
looking  to  retail  earnings  to 
provide  real  growth. 

Bad  debts,  which  for  so  tong 
dominated  results,  are  at  a cy- 
clical low  point,  so  there  will 
belittle  added  value  this  thne 
round  from  lower  provisions. 
It  is  old-fashioned  landing  that. 
is  forecast  to  boost  the  bottom 
line. 

Over  the  next  couple  of 
weeks,  the  six  retail  banks  are 
set  to  unveil  total  pre-tax  prof- 
its, before  exceptional , of 
more  than  £6  billion  — a 
10  per  cent  increase  on  last 
year’s  £55  billion.  (NatWestts 
post-exceptionals  profit  wifi 
suffer  from  a £690  million 


write-off  from  the  sale  of  its 
US  operation,  Bancorp.) 

Few  surprises  are  expected, 
although  if  dividends,  are.  not 
well  ahead  there  will  be  much 
disappointment  But  the  focus 
wifi  be  on  the  higher  retail 

n^|rlhntifflw  and  pirtimliidy 
how  well  the  banks  are  doing 
in  terms  of  cost  savings  and  i 


Lending  across  the  board  — 
not  just  mortgages  -r  is-  ex- 
pected to  be  well  up.  Although 

THE  BANK  ACCOUNTS 


Abbey  I 


this  will  be  welcomed,  it 
brings  fears  of  another  bad- 
debt  cycle. 

With  new  control  systems  in 
place,  the  banks  are  more  con- 
fident about  loan  quality,  but 
there  are  fears  that  this  will 
suffer  in  the  scramble  to  lend. 
There  also  has  to  be  a ques- 
tion about  how  long  the  cur- 
rent favourable  interest  rate 
margins  can  be  sustained. 

Because  of  this,  cross-selling 
will  be  under  scrutiny.  Once 


Interim  Pre  Tax  Profit  Em 
Estimated  Last  year 


Uoyds  TSB  Oroup. 

Matured 

HSBC  Holdings — . 


again,  Lloyds  is  perceived  to 
have  been  more  clever  than 
the  rest  Its  strategy  of  invest- 
ing in  brand  names  such  as 
C&Gmakes  attempts  to  cross- 
sell  easier  and  brings  in  addi- 
tional 

Some  movement  in  oast/in- 
came  ratio  is  also  expected 
from  the  clearers.  Despite  the 
job  cuts  mid  branch  closures 
throughout  the  sector,  there 
has  been  precious  little  to 
stew  in  terms  of  cost  savings. 

Tbe  development  of  invest- 
ment. banking  arms  comes 
into  this  equation,  too.  As  tee 
analyst  said:  “What’s  the 
point  in  cutting  staff  in  the 
branch  network?  They  aren't 
paid  very  much  ...  but  the 
banks  have  cut  fham  out  and 
replaced  them  with  merchant 

bankers  — who  are.”  . 


Shwon  Bftwii 
Industrial  Ecfltor 

Rs  called  on  com- 
petition authori- 
ties yesterday  to 
clamp  down  on 
petrol  companies,  amid  warn- 
ings of  some  retailers  being 
squeezed  and  forecourt  prices 
rising,  particularly  In  rural 
areas. 

After  the  latest  in  a string 
of  inquiries  Into  the  petrol 
market,  the  Commons  trade 
and  Industry  select  commit- 
tee concluded  that  there  was 
no  case  for  a general  refer- 
ence of  the  industry  to  the 
Monopolies  and  Mergers 
Commission. 

But  MFs  said  that  the  sec- 
tor required  constant  moni- 
toring by  the  Office  of  Fair 
Trading  and  called  for  'the 
Government  to  give  the  OFT 
greater  powers  to  Investigate 
and  stamp  out  any  anti-com- 
petitive abuses. 

Tbe  report  follows  a series 
of  inquiries  into  an  industry 
which  has  long  been  accused 
of  artificially  Inflating  prices, 
allegations  It  has  always 
strongly  denied. 

The  MMC  Investigated  the 
Industry  in  1965,  1979  and 
1990,  while  in  the  same  year 
the  OFT  investigated  allega- 
tions of  profiteering  during 
the  Gulf  War  and  then  did  a 
follow-up  study  for  tbe  MMC 
In  1993- 

This  latest  inquiry  by  the 
mm  mitt jf>,  its  second,  follows 
a radical  shake-up  after  the 
entry  of  supermarket  chains 
into  the  market  and  the  intro- 
duction this  year  of  the 
special  “pricewatch”  scheme 
by  Esso. 

The  committee  concludes, 
in  a report  published  yester- 
day. that  intense  competi- 
tion between  the  leading  oil 
companies  and  hypermar- 
kets is  delivering  lower 
prices  to  consumers  and  that 
a full  investigation  by  com- 
petition . authorities  is 
unnecessary. 

■But,  it  adds:  "We  recognise 
that  a decline  in  competition 
in  petrol  retailing  could  have 
serious  consequences. 

“Therefore,  we  believe-  it 
necessary  for  the  OFT  to  in- 
stitute a regime  of  continuous 
monitoring  and  for  the  direc- 
tor general  of  jVar  Trading,  to 
. have  the  power  to  take  imme- 
diate action  against  compa- 


nies acting  in  an  anti-compet- 
itive manner.” 

The  MPs  say  that  the  com- 
mittee has  repeatedly  mailed 
for  the  Government  to  shake- 
up  competition  rules  and  note 
that  it  has  recently  signalled 
its  willingness  to  do  so.  The 
committee  urges  ministers  to 
grant  tougher  powers  to  the 
director  general  “as  a matter 
of  urgency”. 

The  Conservative-domi- 
nated committee  rejected  ar- 
guments from  BP  that  it  was 
impossible  to  see  petrol  retail- 
ing as  a local  activity  and  that 
retailers  had  no  ability  to  im- 
pose a local  monoploy. 

The  committee  believed 
that  there  was  a threat  in 
some  areas,  particularly 
remote  rural  areas,  that  If 
small  retellers  were  to  close 
in  significant  numbers,  big- 
ger players  could  build  up 
local  monopolies  and  abuse 
their  market  power. 

It  said  the  OFT  should  pay 
particular  attention  to  detect- 
ing the  emergence  of  local 
monopolies. 


Pump  up 
the  volume 


Retail  market  shares,  January  1996 
% of  rctak  sites  supplied 

Oil  companies 


Lament  pulled  off  in  1992: 
fudged  figures  which  led  to 
huge  tax  increases. 

He  wants  an  independent 
audit  of  the  Treasury’s  books 
to  ascertain  what  is  cyclical 
‘and  what  is  structural,  and 
why  VAT  and  corporation  tax 
receipts  have  fallen  so  unex- 
pectedly. “A  quite  Incredible 
large  number  of  companies, 
pay  no  tax  at  all.  when  they 
are  making  substantial  prof- 
its." 

He  added:  "I  want  a frill  de- 
bate on  the  state  of  public  fi- 
nances in  the  run-up  to  No- 
vember. It  is  not  in  the  public 
interest  that  we  fight  the  elec- 
tion-on a false  basis.  Every- 
one was  deceived  to  1992." 


News  in  brief 


Britannia  to  review 
20,000  policies 

BRITANNIA  Building  Society  yesterday  began  a review  of 
20,000  life  andinvestinent  policies  after  the  suspension  of 
almost  one-fifth  of  ite  sales  force.  An  internal  review  found  they 
were  failing  to  follow  recognised  procedures.  The  society  said 
customers  were  not  affected  by  tiie  actions  39  edits  184  sales 
representatives  and  stressed  there  was  no  evidence  ofmis- 
selling.  However,  if  the  review  discovered  any  customers  were 
wrongly  advised  they  would  be  compensated. 

Staff  concerned  were  selling  Britannia  Life  insurance  and 
investment  products,  such  as  Peps  and  unit  trusts,  to  existing 
Britannia  customers  from  branches  all  over  the  coumtry.  A 
review  ^juried  out  by  Price  Waterhouse  at  Britannia’s  request 
showed  that  staff  were  not  following  correct  procedures. — 
Teresa  Hunter 


Rebel  Names  urged  to  settle 

ONE  cfLloyd’s  of  London’s  most  active  adversaries — the  Fettrim 
Names  Association — was  yesterday  advised  by  its  diairman  to 
accept  thfe  insurance  market’s  £3J  billion  settlement  offer.  Da- 
man deLtezlo  told  a meeting  cf  Feltrim  Names— who  have  so  far 
recovered  average  £81.000 per  head  through  legal  action 
against  Lloyd’s — that  the  package  was  greater  than  could  be 
recovered  through  the  courts. 

At  the  sane  time,  the  Association  afLlpyd’s  Members  warned 
thousands  enaction  group  members  that  they  were  unlikely  to  get 
a better  deal  by  rejecting  the  settlement  and  fighting  a fraud 
action  against  the  market — Sarah  Whitebloom 


Scottish  TV  confident 

SCOTTISH  Television  was  last  night  confident  its  £120  million 
bid  for  Caledonian  Publishing,  owner  of  the  Glasgow  Herald, 
vrouM  escape  monopolies  hurdles.  The  deal — finalised  at  about 
£20  million  mare  than  Caledonian  was  expected  to  raise  through  a 
stock  market  flaation — will,  however,  mean  Scottish  will  have  to 
“warehouse”  its  new  publishing  operations  until  the  Govern- 
ment’s relaxed  madia  ownership  rules  come  into  force  in  the 
antuum 

tog apd .hopes  Q^tb^^ro^to^lai^er it  will bep^^^^s^sy^~ 
ITV  takeover  forget  —Usa  Buckingham 
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British  eas  sues  in  tax  row 


Chria  Barrie 

Bwlwti  CwmppiwwB 


T 


[HE  Government 
was  yesterday  em- 
broiled in  an  un- 


1UUDU  us  1 - 

precedented  legal 
WM  battle  with  British 
Gas  and  26  oil  companies  over 
North  Sea  tax  revenues  worth 
£1  billion.  4 ^ _ .. 

In  a move  that  raises  the 
stakes  in  the  battle  between 
British  Gas  and  the  oil  Indus- 
try over  hefty  losses  on 
£40  billion  worth  of  take-or- 
pay  contracts,  the  company 
Issued  a writ  against  the 
trade  and  Industry  depart- 
mpnt  piflipiing  back  tax  paid 
on  24  contracts  since  1986. 


British  Gas  also  announced 
that  It  would  withhold  future 
tax  worth  about  £30  million  » 
year  arising  from  the  dls- 

relates  te 
ms  produced  at  eight  North 
Sea  fields  including  twoofthe 
biggest,  the  Brent  and  Forties 
fields.  . j 

After  the  writ  was  issued 

on  Wednesday--  andj taa 
move  to 

being  landed  ^fh&e  biU-- 
the  DTI  immediately  threat- 
ened to  countersue  27  oil  and 
eas  companies  licensed  to 
produce  gas  firm 1 JF^SS 
fields.  Named  In  the  DTI 
action  are,  among  others, 
British  Gas,  Shell,  BP,  Con- 
oco. Elf,  Mobil  and  Esso. 


The  department  said  it  did 

not  believe  British  Gas  s in* 
terpretaticm  of  the  taw  was 
correct.  The  Government  had 
to  reserve  its  right  to  r^e 
the  money  from  the  oil  and 

“^rmaddadaiat  it  would 

^:?«S2£fJSp 

against  the  Department* . 

BG  declined  to  say  yester- 
day when  It  would  step  up  kb 
legal  action  by  •wvtogtto 
writ  and  setting  the  dispute 
firmly  on  course  for  the 
courts.  While  it  wanted  an 

amicable  solution,  it  had 
retained  counsel  to  nght  the 
case. 


LaBt  year  the  tax  — the  cas 
levy  — raised  2160  million 
and  is  set  at  4p  per  therm. 
Over  tan  years,  BG  has  paid 
£8.2  billion  to  the  Exchequer 
through  the  levy  whichwaa 
Imposed  on  gas  MigtonHy  ex- 
empt from  petroleum  revenue 
tax.  The  levy  was  introduced 
In  1381  when  the  Government 
acted  to  ensure  the  taxpayer 
•would  benefit  from  high  ener- 
gy prices. 

BG  believes  amendments  to 
the  contracts  and  the  legisla- 
tion over  ten  years  could  ex- 
empt it  from  the  liability  In 
seme  cases.  • 

The  company  Indicated  y 
ter day  it  had  assured  nto-- 
tBrsthat  its  action  was  defen- 
sive  and  aimed  at  preserving 


its  right  to  take  to  the  courts 

nhrmiri  tpn«  on  the  matter 
fail.  The  company  had  to 

issue  a writ  by  today  or  see  its 

ht  to  taka  action  lapse. 

One  taw  0*1  de- 
scribed British  Gas’s  beha- 
vious  as  "bizarre”.  Another 
international  group  said  It 
was  typical  of  ^British  Gas  s 
constant  squealing”. 

OU  conmmlea  said  they  be- 
lieved BG  waa  stepping  up 
pressure  for  a resolution  of  ns 
attempts  to  renegotiate  the 
tarns  of  long  term  take-or- 
pay  contracts  relating  to 
North  Bee  gas  fields.  The  con- 
tracts commit  BG  to  take  gas 

at  high  prices  and  are  impos- 
ing heavy  losses  an  Us  trad- 
tog  division. 


Should  it  win,  BG  would 
win  back  £L  billion  and  boost 
»fits  at  Its  trading  arm, 
British  Ges  Energy,  which  is 
to  be  formed  when  the  com- 
pany Splits  in  two  next 
rortag.  BGE  holds  the  costly 
take-or-pay  contracts,  and  the 
existing  trading  subsidiary 
issued  the  writ  against  the 
Government 

Talks  »*rneA  at  resolving 
the  take-or-pay  contracts  are 
understood  to  be  under  way 
with  a number  of  oil  groups, 
but  have  so  far  failed  to  yield 
results.  Yesterday  one  oil 
company  dismissed  BG  s 
efforts  to  renegotiate  the  con- 
tracts. R said  BG  had  failed  to 

come  up  with  constructive 
proposals. 


Notebook 

Trade  motors  in 
right  direction 


Hays  holds  merger  talks  with  Salvesen 

* . , „ tn  oimormarkets,  jum] 


Paul  Murphy- 


stem  yesterday.  Hays,  rim  by 
Ronnie  Frost  was  forced  to 
declare  its  Interest  by  the. 
City's  Takeover  Panel 
following  a sharp  rife  010 


to  supermarkets.  Jumped  ©Op 
to  349p,  valuing  the  Edin- 
burgh-based firm  at  Just  over 
ml  billion. 

Hays  is  thought  to  have  ap- 
proached Salvesen  this  week 
with  a view  to  hammering  out 


Export  boom  cuts  UK 
trade  gap  to  £1 71m 

. — --ill- 


Edited  by 

MarkMimer 

FORGET  inflation.  For  as 
long1  as  anyone  can 
remember  it  has  been 

the  balance of 

has  been  the  Achilles  heel  or 

trade 

draw  that  despite  the 

algos  of  consumer-tad  actiw 
^Britain  and  the  stagnation 
to  the  rest  of  Europe 
sic  conditions  for  a surge  m 
Imports--  the  UK bi mrrent 
account  shortfall  wlto 
European  Union  sliced  from 
EtffiVpIlten  to  -£171  million 
Inst  month. 

To  ministers,  this  comes  as 
no  surprise.  It  is,  they  ctalm, 
the  result  of  the  taasrive (to- 
ward investment  Into  Britain 
over  the  past  10  years,  which 
has  boosted  exports  ofcars 
and  other  consumer  goods. 

Up  to  a point  this  la  trm 
The  deficit  to  care,  which  was 
running  at  a whoppto® 
million  a month  during  the 
Lawson  boom  of  the  late 

halved  to  £1B0 
million  in  the  latest  three 
months.  The  arrival  of  Nis- 
san, Toyota  and  Honda  has 
d£k  ttefrick.  with  the  vol- 
ume of  car  exports  25  percent 
higher  to  the  quarter  owing 
May  than  they  were  in  the 
three  months  to  February. 

But  not  so  fast  The  pick-up 
sines  the  winter  reflects  an 
abnormal  pattern  of  trade 
around  the  turn  of  toe  year, 
and  the  comparison  with  toe 
late  1980s  doesn’t  look  quite 
so  clever  when  car  compo- 
nents tore  taken  into  account. 
Back  in  1988,  the  UK  was  run- 
ning a small  monthly  deficit 
of  around  £SQ  million  in  com- 
I ponents,  now  it  Is  running  at 

around  £260  niillion- 

Sure,  we  are  exporting 
more  cars.  But  let’s  be  dear: 
these  vehicles  are  largely 
fnarta  up  of  parts  previously 
imported.  Of  course,  the  pic- 
ture may  improve  as  toe 
European  markets  pick  up  or 
If  toe  Toyota  effect  trickles 
down  through  the  mote1  in- 
dustry. But  to  believe  that 
Britain  has  cured  its  post-war 
malaise  would  be.  to  say  the 
least,  premature. 


involved  are  its 

the  comI^SLim  a third  of  a 
right  to  reclaim  & ^ 

^billion  bdl  for  a 

paid  over  the  p^tioyw^ 

*A  de^1^,dtadustry  is 

ment  cdTraete  Despite 

resisting  me  not  be 

denials  the 

entirely  “Stf^passe  or  at 
"take  and  pay  gepa- 

least  Whatever  the 

rately,£f m-T  hastaken  the 

case,  the  DTI  writs 

precaution  of  . compa- 

^r^sSeSounl^ 

•wsSffjs 

fcss 

Gas,  which  decided  to  matoa 

|13rti5SspS*2gj  gg 

two  divisions:  TransCo 
British  Gas  Energy,  ft  taP1** 
Stag  for  toll  competition^ 
tqgHNeltoer  is  an  easy  task 
New  executives --  younger 
arSjmoreattuned  to  toe  mar- 
ket — have  been  brought  in  to 
tackle  the  challenges  facing 

ftSS&TSfiKS 

xmless  they  can  start  winning 
a few,  too. 
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ItioHardThomaa 

Ncanomtoa  Cofraapondant 


Booming  exports  to 
continental  Europe 
have  trimmed  the  UKs 
trade  deficit  and  given  afresh 
dose  of  optimism  to  hard- 

pressed  manufacturers. 

With  Conservative  div- 
isions over  Europe  dominat- 
ing the  end  of  the  parliamen- 
tary gMainn,  ministers  seized 
^f£S%ubii Msjrtg 
day  by  the  Office  for 'National 
Statistics  showing  the  trade 
with  the  European  Union 
~~.iv.  to  £171  million  In 


June  — compared  with 
£684  million  the  previous 

month.  ' . _ 

Ian  Lang,  the  Trade  Secre- 
tary, said:  *T  am  delighted  to 

see  expo^l^urepe  dohg 
so  well.  Exports  in  the  last 
three  months  have  been  in  re- 
cord levels." 

The  ONS  said  sales  to  the 
continent  had  risen  by  1.6 
per  cent  In  May,  while  Im- 
ports had  fallen  by  3.3  per 
cent.  The  buoyant  perfor- 
mance of  UK  exporters  to 
Europe  helped  cut  toe  global 
deficit  from  £1.36  billion  to 
£986  million.  . . . 

City  analysts  — who  haa 


to  a more  modest 
naprvvwiient  in  the  trade  out- 
look — welcomed  the  upbeat 
figures  on  EU  trade,  espe- 
cially given  bouyant  demand 
on  Britain's  high  street  and 
continued  weakness  in 
France  and  Germany. 

Kevin  Darlington,  UK  econ- 
omist at  toe  brokers  Hoare 
Govett,  said:  "The  strengthen- 
ing export  trend  gives  toe  lie 
to  toe  view  that  manufactur- 
ing exporters  are 
uncompetitive." 

Economists  pointed  to  more 
robust  three-monthly  compar- 
isons as  evidence  of  underly- 
ing strength. 


Qloves  off  again 

British  Gas  is  pretty 
good  at  picking  fights.  It 
Is  currently  at  logger- 
beads  with  Its  regulator  over 
price  caps  for  its  TransCo 
pipelines  business  and  is  fac- 
ing toe  threat  of  referral  to 
the  Monopolies  and  Mergers 
Commission.  It  is  at  war  with 
North  Sea  oil  and  gas  produc- 
ers over  £40  billion  worth  of 
long-term  "take  or  pay”  gas 
contracts.  Not  so  long  ago  it 
was  at  toe  centre  of  the  storm 
over  executive  pay  and  perks. 

As  if  that  were  not  enough, 
yesterday  it  threw  out  a legal 
challenge  to  the  Government 
over  the  payment  of  tax  on 
North  Sea  gas.  The  numbers 


Unhelpful  surprise 

NOT  for  the  first  time  the 
Bundesbank  has  suc- 
cessfully ambushed  toe 
financial  markets.  Indeed, 
catching  the  markets  on  toe 
hop  has  become  such  a 
favourite  Bundesbank  pas- 
time that  toe  biggest  surprise 
is  that  anyone  should  be 
surprised.  t 

Nonetheless,  yesterdays 
decision  by  the  German  cen- 
tral bank’s  ruling  council  to 
leave  toe  repo  rate  unchanged 
at  3.30  per  cent  — in  toe  face 
of  expectations  that  it  would 
either  reduce  it  or  post  a vari- 
able tender  to  allow  the  mar- 
kets to  push  rates  down  — 
does  not  solve  the  German 
central  bank’s  conundrum 
about  the  recent  strength  of 
the  mark  against  toe  dollar. 

Market  practitioners  may 
feel  a grudging  admiration  for 
the  Bundesbank’s  habitual 
determination  not  to  be 
pushed  around  — though  yes- 
terday at  least  some  analysts 
were  expressing  the  view  that 
they  had  been  misled  by 
recent  pronouncements  from 
some  Bundesbank  council 
members. 

More  to  the  point,  that  disr 
appointment  brought  a swift 
and,  for  German  exporters  at 
least,  unwelcome  response  in 
the  shape  of  a fall  tn  the  dol- 
lar against  toe  mark  — down 
more  than  a pfennig  at 
DM1.4750  at  one  stage. 

The  snag  for  the  Bundes- 
bank is  that  in  disappointing 
market  expectations  this  time 
round  it  has  undermined  its 
ability  to  talk  down  the  mark 
against  the  dollar  In  future. 

No  doubt  that  will  allovrit 
to  surprise  toe  markets  again 
in  future.  In  the  meantime, 
German  Industry  will  have  to 
cope  with  an  uncomfortable 
exchange  rate. 


Across 


1 Cedi  and  Frank  in  Wessex 

(9.5)  , , 

8 A man  is  bound  to  take  tier 
niece’s  part  (5) 

9 Wisdom  of  Troy,  for 
example?  18) 

11  Reaction  of  French  at 
destruction  of  Paris?  ■ • • v) 

1 a ...Free  French  article 
written  about  the  battle  (7) 
13  BnedaCalm(5) 

IB  Wed  used  equipment  (5,4) 

17  Nude  actor  should  be 

primed  before  putting  this 
on  (9) 

20  Mood  of  the  church,  always 
far  from  1 1 (5) 

21  Frank  is  a versatile  artisan  (7) 
23  It’s  not  hard  to  see  this  isn’t 

Howard’s  Way  (7) 

28  It’s  a good  car — take  it  out 
qn  test  (8) 


26  Animal  featured  in  Hansel 
and  Gtetel  (5) 

27  Top  brass  encourage  one 
engaged  In  local  operations 
(7.7) 

Down 


14  Contract  In  choppers  (9) 

16  Is  he  fond  of  his  relations?  (9) 

IB  instrument  used  by  Captain 

In  vocal  number  fT) 

19  Stories  about  New 
Testament  topic  (7) 

22  

seta  out,  aooompanled  I 
trotters?  (5) 

24  Remove  from  script  but 

leave  as  in  before  p) 

Solution  tomorrow 


Mortgage  reins  tugged 

conversion  to  PLCs  ana  two 
others  had  agreed  to  bank 
wHlnH  will  cut 


£5m  wiped  off  BT  profits  as 
redundancy  costs  take  toll 


Building  society 
regulatorwants 
prudence,  says 
RACHEL  BAIRD 


1 Spend®*  rules  out  need  for 

economy  (7,5) 

2 Connections  with  holes  (5) 

3 Cast  with  a model  audience 

—ft  makes  one  weep  (4,1  A 

4 separate  fashionable 
quarters  from  ship’s 
company  (7) 

B Exercises  rimost£ffl«a 

pain  together  with  health 
food  (7) 

6 See  some  calls  are  cheaper 

than  others  (5) 

7 Acquaint  with  trade 
reduction  (9) 

10  Comic  character  In  11  and 

upset  (9,3) 


saMSM-gs5- 


Building  societies 
were  warned  yester- 
day to  be  more  vigi- 
lant about  checking  bor- 
rowers’ ability  torepay 

loans.  . . 

In  its  annual  report  for 
the  year  to  March  1996,  the 
Building  Societies  Commis- 
sion said  It  ex^soctet: 

lee  to  “set  PTf™* 
to  discounted  and  fixed- 

. ham  & Gloucester  and 
Britannia,  have  already  cut 

hack  on  discount  deals. 

The  commission  acknowl 
edited  the  totmise  compeu- 
ttoT which  has  ^ven  rise 
^discounts.  Lenders  w«e 
competing  for  a shinktng 

SSSrkettast  year,  w net 
lending  for  house  pur- 
hv  all  lenders  (total 
blending  mtaus  repay- 
SSwMl  to  £1S  billion. 


Simon  Beavlm 


takeovers,  wmen  ****  »“ 

the  assets  in  the  building 
.«riA,<  Hv  about 


societies  sector  by 
60  per  cent,  according 


to 


IRITIS H Telecom,  still 
searching  for  an  agree- 
ment with  its  regulator  over 
future  price  caps  to  avoid  a 


from  £19  billion  in  1994- 
However,  building  societies 
Increased  their  share  of  the 
market  from  72par  centin 

A faun* SeP  commission.  In  March  future  price  caps  to  avoid  a 
losses  of  about  a there  were  80  societies  clash  with  toe  Monopolies 

plus  a higher  net  interest  two 4n ,atra  Hpnoiiltii.  and  Mereers  Commission. 
Income,  helped  building 
societies  to  a retained  sur- 
plus of  0.78  per  cent  ra 
assets,  up  from  0.74 
per  cent  in  1994. 

Meanwhile,  the  sector  ta 
set  to  nhririlt  dramatically  ■ 

By  April  1996,  four  soriet- 
ies  had  announced  their 


1996  there  were  80  societies  UlOSLl  W1U*  LUC  muuupu  11C3 

i authorised  to  take  deposits,  and  Mergers  Commission, 

1 Commenting  on  the  com-  reported  a £5  million  drop  In 
minion's  warnings,  UBS  first-quarter  profits  to 
Sending  societies  analyst,  £869  million  yesterday  as 
Thomas,  said  societies  higher  redundancy  costs  took 
were  plariug  prudent  limits  their  toll, 
m rita9Mrate&  and  fixed-  The  company,  which  axed 
Srte  mortgage  lending.  At-  800  jobs  during  the  period, 
Siting  newbusiness  with  recorded  the  fan  In  profits  de- 
S^Tdeals  was  less  risky  spite  a 4.1  per  cent  increase  in 

SsSKSsras 

vSSsst^rr  sms*  ™ 

Cheltenham  & The  company  refused  to 
me  — *.«■!»«  comment  on  its  protracted 


SjSKWlSSK  ruiTIn'with  Dcn'crS 
5S^^^tostoJ^Mof  jtftauk'  the  director  general  of 
AOB  mimon.  °P  from  over  “ controls 
« i S ‘m UUon  in  the  five  due  to  come  to  after  1997  and 
months  to  December  31  his  demand  for  extra  powers 

iSr  by*  ^Bank^to  tourist  rateb - bank  sells 


qvki  ujr  LlOydi  B -j  — 

August  last  year,  rrovi  Au8tralla  19030 
rionafor  bad  and  doubtfbl  Austria  15.74 

™ JvTdown  by  a quar-  Bsigium  4a.07 
debts  were  oowuuy  **  Canada  2.0795 

ter  to  £16  mitoontOT  06915 

onHgty’s  net  interest  marj  Dafimsrk  8.0775 
from  2.14  per  cent  Rniond  6.ae 


to  Investigate  anti-competi- 
tlve  behaviour  by  BT.  The 
regulator  has  given  the  com- 
pany until  next  Friday  to  ac- 
cept the  proposals  but  there  Is 
speculation  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Industry 
might  broker  a solution  by 
promising  new  legislation. 

BT  has  made  it  clear  that 
toe  powers  being  sought  by 
toe  watchdog  will  leave  it 
Wtthout  a nght  of  appeal  but 
refused  to  say  yesterday  if  it 

dS^cl0®rt08etBln8fte 

k^iS^tbat  W**  caps  had 

towked  nao  million  offsales 
(*'tarter  but  that  this 
Sf  <Saet  S*  a taxan  to  toe 

p«®ts  of  $154  billion. 


^fall  from  2.14 per 

to  1.74  per  cent 


France  7.50 
Germany  2.2400 
Greece  359.00 
Mono  Keno  n.7i 
India  55.21 
Ireland  0.9345 
Israel  4.S1 


Italy  2,300 
Malta  anas 
Netherlands  2.5T7Q 
New  Zealand  2.17 
Norway 

Portuflel  231.50 
Saudi  Arable  5.7B 


Sm^  6y  Nam**  BB'*  Mm  ru^ 


Singapore  2.18 
South  AMcaa05 
SpBth  189.SO 
Sweden  TO.Q275 
Swltndud  1.B1E0 
Turkey  124,284 
USA  1.5180 
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